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PHILOSOPHY AND FREEDOM IN THE CITY OF MAN 


RICHARD McCKEON 


edly and in many forms since philo- 

sophic inquiry was turned by Soc- 
rates for the first time in the West from 
theoretic questions to the practical prob- 
lems of men, that the methods and anal- 
yses of philosophy might clarify the prob- 
lems of human association and facilitate 
the attainment of human goods. The 
realization of that hope has been frus- 
trated not only by the ignorance of un- 
learned or the skepticism of practical 
men but also by the very diversity of 
philosophic languages and methods. 
From the first there were those who, like 
Socrates, were convinced that virtue is 
knowledge and that a man cannot know 
what is better and choose what is worse. 
Nor have there been fewer investigators 
who, like Aristotle, based their doctrines 
on the conviction that practice and the- 
ory, knowledge and action, are distinct 
from each other and that practical phi- 
losophy has as its purpose not the knowl 
edge of moral virtue but the achievement 
of moral and social objectives. Moreover, 
the first manipulations of apparent wis- 
dom and sophistic arguments coincided 
with the beginnings of these two se- 
quences of practical thinkers; and, in the 
oppositions of philosophers, false pre- 
mises and fallacious arguments have con- 
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tinued to make genuine efforts to phi- 
losophize about practical problems seem 
sophistic when practically applicable and 
inoperative when morally cogent. 

The bearing of philosophies on the is- 
sues of the times in which, and presum- 
ably in respect to which, they were con- 
structed is not inconsistent with the bear- 
ing of contemporary issues on philoso- 
phies. Yet the practical efficacy of the- 
ory, which philosophers have formulated 
variously, is today obscured in philo- 
sophic theories constructed in recogni- 
tion of the fact that while philosophy 
may condition the form and circum- 
stances of human associations, it is also 
itself conditioned by its physical, bio- 
logical, and cultural circumstances. Con- 
sequently, in the interpretations which 
are given, now, to thought and its conse- 
quences and, again, to thought and its 
circumstances, philosophy is usually con- 
cealed in the interpretation, and its cus- 
tomary uses are better suited to the 
rhetorical end of making statements of 
facts and actions seem credible or proper 
than to the practical end of relating 
statements of purpose and plan to cir- 
cumstance and motive plausibly or prac- 
tically. Ideals and the practical actions 
designed to effect them tend to be rele- 
gated to different “‘realms’’ or at least to 





different stages of plans and operations. 
Socrates brought philosophy down from 
the skies to assume an earthly habitation 
in the cities of men; but he built a per- 
fect city in the heavens as a guide to hu- 
man virtues and associations, and later 
writers have made the analytical dis- 
tinction into a real separation. Those 
writers, on the other hand, who have 
made action rather than knowledge the 
end of practical knowledge have worked 
on the supposition that, although knowl- 
edge and values are conditioned by cir- 
cumstances, the quest for the good in an 
unqualified sense is not therefore preju- 
diced or rendered impossible; while later 
writers have translated those assump- 
tions into a temporal separation of right 
and truth, which may eventually be ef- 
fective, from power and action which 
must make the preliminary adjustments, 
even by violence and deception, of an en- 
vironment at present incompatible with 
values. 

More than fifteen hundred years ago 
Augustine sought a remedy for the chaos 
of his time by rebuilding the City of God 
in the skies. In order to show that the 
greatness of Rome had not depended on 
the gods of Rome and that its fall was 
therefore not a consequence of the com- 
ing of Christianity, he differentiated two 
cities. They are similar in those charac- 
teristics which constitute a “people; 
that is, they are multitudes of reasonable 
beings united by the possession of the 
things they esteem and love in common, 
and they both seek peace. They are dif- 
ferentiated precisely by the objects of 
their aspirations, and the “peace’’ which 
marks the achievement of their respec- 
tive ends is likewise differentiated. The 
ends of the City of Man are exterior as 
opposed to interior, temporal as opposed 
to eternal, dependent on knowledge but 
not wisdom. More than four hundred 
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years ago Machiavelli sought a remedy 
for the chaos of his time by studying 
Livy’s account of the history of the de. 
velopment of laws and institutions in the 
Roman Republic. In the hope that lip. 
erty might once more flourish after Italy 
had been unified and restored, he further 
drew up the specification of devices by 
which a prince might achieve dominion, 
For Augustine the City of God is radj. 
cally opposed to the Terrestrial City and 
yet may give direction to it, for the City 
of God marches to its eternal destinies 
within the framework of the temporal 
conditions and needs with which it js 
intertwined in the present life. For 
Machiavelli the principate is opposed to 
the republic, since it is neither based on 
the virtue of the ruler nor directed to the 
freedom of the ruled, yet it is a necessary 
step to the laws and institutions under 
which freedom is possible. In the uncon- 
scious combination of these two trends 
which history has made in the new real- 
ism of power politics, amoral ends and 
unscrupulous means become immoral 
and disastrous. For it was Augustine 
who held, as Machiavelli did not, the 
central doctrines to which the name of 
the latter has supplied the traditional 
designation: that the cities of men are 
not, because of their very nature, found- 
ed on justice but are limited by the fact 
that the only end which they can prop 
erly seek is their own preservation; and 
the deceits of politics, which Machiavelli 
thought, as Augustine did not, to be the 
essential preliminaries to the achieve- 
ment of freedom and the common good, 
become only the prelude to further vio- 
lence and deceit if the imperfections of 
human associations are self-perpetuat- 
ing. 

Where Augustine worked with two 
universalisms—one, dependent on the 
nature of man in political groups, 
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doomed to failure through ignorance of 
justice and the other, dependent on God, 
destined to success through faith and 
love—and where Machiavelli was in- 
spired by the hope of a causal sequence 
in which tyrannical domination prepared 
an order necessary for the establishment 
of republican institutions and freedom, 
more recent political and social experi- 
ences have seemed to support Augustine 
in his skepticism concerning the justice 
of political institutions and Machiavelli 
in his distrust of a higher morality. In the 
present chaos of the world, neither hope 
is strong enough to resist the twofold 
skepticism. The radical separation of 
ideals and circumstances leaves no means 
for the solution of problems in the City 
of Man. The reliance on power and de- 
ceit to establish a world order at best de- 
stroys the ideals of political freedom as 
well as such order as has been achieved 
and at worst leaves human society with- 
out ideal and aspiration. The bases for 
the community of men must be found in 
the vast diversity of human aspirations 
rather than in some lofty good imposed 
upon them by authority or force, and 
freedom must be preserved from the 
blank uniformities of totalitarianism, 
despotism, and regimentation, not only 
because it is one of the goods but also 
because it is an essential means to the 
achievement of any social or political 
value. 

The practical problems of world rela- 
tions today are involved in philosophic 
issues to a greater degree and more ex- 
plicitly than ever before. They are philo- 
sophic not merely in the sense that they 
are susceptible of philosophic statement 
—or, more precisely, to opposed philo- 
sophic statements—as they have been in 
the past but also in the sense that the 
pressures of nations and groups on one 
another and the tensions of ideas and 
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passions are so immediate and so exten- 
sively expressed that the world situation 
may be viewed as an opposition of em- 
bodied philosophies. Moreover, the prob- 
lem of political freedom and the opposi- 
tions of varieties of freedoms become 
central when the relations of ideas are 
translated into terms of group opposi- 
tions and relationships. What philoso- 
phers say and what should be done are 
inextricably joined, and freedom is 
doubly conditioned—by principles and 
circumstances: the meaning and discus- 
sion of freedom are conditioned by the 
presuppositions of philosophies; and the 
exercise of freedom, including the free- 
dom of discussion, is conditioned by the 
circumstances of environments. Both the 
practical and the philosophic problem 
arise from the need to distinguish the two 
related aspects of the interplay of cir- 
cumstances and theories. 

The contraction of the material and 
intellectual world as a consequence of 
scientific and technological advances, by 
emphasizing the material need of under- 
standing and community among men 
living in one world, has led to the pro- 
liferation of unrecognized philosophic 
problems and the increase of unacknowl- 
edged philosophers. Any man who con- 
siders the implications of his life—in his 
community and in the world—is plunged, 
as men have never been before, into 
problems concerning the nature of free- 
dom, human rights, democracy, truth, 
the relation of knowledge to action, and 
the definition of happiness and the means 
for its attainment. Moreover, since these 
unwonted philosophic problems have be- 
come part of man’s practical life, he has 
recourse to means for their solution, or 
has forced on him as signs of the way to 
choose, not the reflections of philosophers 
setting forth new and final resolutions to 
timeless disputes but impatient projects 











and theses set forth, with some talk 
about scientific method or moral right, 
and decisions for action presented as con- 
sequent on the latest conclusions of sci- 
ence and morality concerning the nature 
of man, his biological constitution, his 
evolution or his repressions, the patterns 
of his cultures, the struggles of classes, 
the aspirations of religions, or the appli- 
cations of sciences. 

The oppositions of peoples and of 
groups, thus intellectualized, have pre- 
sented a new problem to philosophers 
and have set them a new task. The last 
two decades have brought to men, with 
new means of mass communication, a 
new realization of the power of ideas 
as weapons of political and international 
policy; and, conversely, even those who 
have preached the need of greater atten- 
tion to justice and spiritual values have 
recognized that such values must be 
made effective without waiting for agree- 
ment on a single system of morality or 
conversion to a single religious view. Any 
effort to state the nature and function of 
philosophy in the City of Man is itself 
the expression of a philosophy, and the 
pressure of crises tends to heighten the 
diversities of such philosophic expres- 
sions and the urgency of the disputes of 
philosophers. Moreover, the opposition 
of conceptions of the function of philoso- 
phy in the City of Man is complicated by 
the ambivalence of the influence of phi- 
losophy in the resolution of problems and 
the influence of circumstance in deter- 
mining the peculiarities of philosophies. 
Philosophies are defended and attacked 
as formulations of method, inquiry, or 
action or as the expressions of times, 
classes, and cultures. They are set forth 
as theoretic or as practical: as contribu- 
tions to the knowledge of the world or as 
systematizations, clarifications, and criti- 
cisms of knowledge otherwise grounded; 
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as statements of the foundations of g 
way of life, including the life of thought 
and investigation, or as examinations of 
practicable means for the realization of 
ends. The peculiarity of philosophic dis. 
cussion throughout the ages has become 
general in political discussion: any phi- 
losophy can easily be applied to clarify 
and resolve all problems as well as to ex- 
plore the errors and insufficiencies of 
other philosophies, but the advocates of 
other philosophies are not easily con- 
vinced of the validity of those achieve. 
ments. 

This is a new dimension in the recog. 
nizable problems of philosophy. The new 
problems are not radical departures from 
traditional philosophic concerns and 
methods: indeed, in so far as philosophies 
have become expressions of oppositions 
structuralized in society, the customary 
methods and resolutions are part of the 
new problem. The philosopher can parti- 
cipate effectively in the resolution of cur- 
rent problems because of his familiarity 
with arguments and principles which 
now have acquired wider and more im- 
mediate influence than previous philoso- 
phers knew. Many of the most pressing 
of contemporary problems arise from 
ambiguities of terms derived from the 
writings of philosophers: one task of the 
philosopher is to re-examine the basic 
philosophic differences in which those 
ambiguities have been given systematic 
foundations. Such a_ re-examination 
would have in the present circumstances 
not merely a historic or analytic interest 
but a new relevance to the advance of 
democracy, the recognition of human 
rights, the extension of freedoms, and 
the effective securing of conditions essen- 
tial to living well.t Many of the problems 


* For an examination of the consequences of dif- 
ferences of philosophic principles in the formulation 
of political attitudes cf. R. McKeon, ‘‘Discussion 
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of the day turn on specific instances of 
moral decision and on particular applica- 
tions of the principles of justice, concern- 
ing which philosophers have agreed de- 
gite differences in the principles of the 
schools of moral and political philoso- 
phy.” But in addition to these specific 
issues which might receive philosophic 
darification, the very form of problems 
presented as differences of opposed views 
and ways of life is new matter ior philo- 
sophic analysis and in it the resolution of 
problems depends on communication be- 
tween systems and translations of values. 
This problem is itself a new issue for 
philosophers based on an old responsi- 
bility to relate the philosophic enterprise 
to the freedom of action, thought, and 
expression. 

The new dimension of the philosophic 
problems consists in the problem of com- 
munication among cultures, among sys- 
tems of values, and among philosophers. 
In engaging in such probleras, the philos- 
opher participates in practical issues on 
two levels: the level of clarifying the is- 
sues and of providing means for com- 
munication and elucidation of common 
objectives and the level of insuring by 
his activity the continuation of the 
means of free thought and expression es- 
sential to achieving those objectives and 
the ends of philosophy. The problem of 
communication and mutual intelligibil- 
ity is similar in kind to those problems 
which medieval logicians assigned to 
“second intentions” and which modern 
logicians assign to ‘“meta-languages,”’ 
devoted to the explication of “first inten- 





and Resolution in Political Conflicts,” Ethics, LIV 
(1944), pp. 235-62, esp. pp. 256-57, where the con- 
cept of “freedom” is treated. 


*Cf. “Report of the First Meeting of the Com- 
mittee of Experts Convened by UNESCO on the 
Philosophic Principles of the Rights of Man,” June 
26-July 2,1947 (UNESCO Phil. /8; Phil. /9; Phil. /10. 
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tions” and statements in ‘‘object-lan- 
guages.” They are concerned with the 
implications and consequences of the in- 
teractions of formulations of actions and 
purposes, variously conceived and stated 
as first intentions, when they are brought 
into relation with each other in state- 
ment or operation. On this level, the am- 
biguities which confuse actions depend- 
ent on concepts such as “freedom’’ or 
“human nature” and related to effects 
dependent on concepts such as ‘“‘cause” 
or “art” or “science’’ may be removed, 
and common action may be undertaken 
without prejudice to the differences of 
reasons that might be given for the agree- 
ment or the differences of principles that 
may underlie it. 

The issue is not one of abandoning 
theory or of reconciling theory to the 
rules of practice but rather one of inter- 
rupting for a moment the long history of 
theoretic discussions to agree upon ac- 
tions which may be justified without re- 
solving the oppositions of theory and 
which must be taken if there is to be 
leisure and opportunity for even the con- 
tinuation of the theoretic discussion. 
Moreover, the problem of communica- 
tion and mutual intelligibility has be- 
come acute ‘not only because philosophic 
issues have insensibly become part of the 
pressing problems of action but also be- 
cause that merging, far from making 
practical communication more articu- 
late, has been accompanied by a failure 
of communication on the theoretic plane. 
At no time in the history of speculative 
discussions have philosophic theories 
been more disparate and philosophers 
less versed in the positions of even those 
of their opponents whom they consider 
and refute. While philosophic issues have 
become part of the concern of all men, 
philosophers have abandoned philosoph- 
ic precisions and relevances in discussion 








to make use of newly elaborated political 
forms of statements to express facts and 
to annihilate those who disagree with 
them by fiat, protocol, and rhetoric. Ra- 
tional differences which might be re- 
solved by demonstration, political dif- 
ferences which should be subjects of dis- 
cussion and persuasion, and religious dif- 
ferences which are properly matters of 
belief, tolerance, and conversion have 
been so merged that, despite the aid 
philosophers have sought in science for 
the resolution of social and _ political 
problems, differences of basic conviction 
and ideal have been argued with a reli- 
gious ardor as conflicts of cultures. 

The emergence of the problem of com- 
munication among basically different 
philosophies, ideals, and cultures has 
been accompanied by the progressive 
recognition of freedoms and rights and 
the gradual construction of institutional- 
ized forms for protecting differences and 
for providing means of arriving at agree- 
ments when co-operation and common 
action are necessary or desirable. In 
these rights and institutions are found 
the second level or dimension of the 
problem. The Greeks had recognized 
that the success of political institutions 
depends on a kind of knowledge and that 
democratic institutions are based on the 
use of such knowledge by the people in 
both ruling and being ruled. Modern in- 
stitutions under the pressure of modern 
needs and in response to modern emer- 
gencies have approximated the external 
requirements of educational devices 
which Plato and Aristotle set forth as 
ideals, but the increase of literacy and the 
extension of the time of required attend- 
ance at educational institutions have, by 
broadening the scope and incidence of re- 
sponsibility, increased rather than les- 
sened the political problems of the world. 
Moreover, the complexity of the prob- 
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lem has grown simultaneously in two dj. 
mensions. Vertically, within each nation, 
the rights and duties which are at least 
discussed and recognized in ideal formu. 
lation have increased: to civic rights and 
political duties essential to democratic 
institutions have been added, first, social 
and economic rights required by the 
necessities of living and the demands of 
justice and, second, those intellectual 
rights discovered, in the first instance, in 
the need for a kind of knowledge and a 
kind of pursuit of knowledge essential to 
the construction of a democratic com- 
munity and a world society. Horizon- 
tally, in the relations among nations jus- 
tification has been sought for actions in 
justice rather than in force, and the re- 
current criticisms of international ac- 
tions have taken the form of discovering 
signs of aggression, war-mongering, and 
imperialism: we are passing from meth- 
ods of increase and aggregation through 
the construction of empires and vast na- 
tions held together by the imposed influ- 
ence of custom, cultural homogeneity, 
functional co-operation, or force, to the 
juxtaposition and co-operation of na- 
tions and groups whose patterns of life 
and values are different or even opposed 
but whose needs and aspirations are re- 
lated or identical. We have not yet 
achieved the knowledge essential fully 
and efficiently to integrate rights and 
duties in any democracy, and we have 
even less experience or knowledge of how 
the diverse cultures can co-operate peace- 
fully to constitute the world community 
within which democratic institutions 
could function to achieve common inter- 
national ends. Yet present-day discus- 
sion is concerned less with problems of 
achieving a democratic way of life than 
with the opposition of rival claimants to 
the designation “democratic,” and the 
exchange of accusations takes the place 
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of examination of rival processes; prob- 
lems of economic development and ma- 
terial assistance are so mixed with prob- 
lems set by an opposition of economic 
theory that both the material betterment 
and the theoretic resolution are preju- 
diced by partisan action and interfer- 
ence; and, in a word, apprehension and 
the manipulations of power take the 
place of confidence and understanding in 
what is nonetheless presented as a de- 
bate and an opposition of ideals and ide- 
ologies. 

This is the double commitment of 
philosophers in the City of Man: the ex- 
plication of the theoretic elements which 
have become imbedded in practical op- 
positions and are the tags and identifying 
marks of parties in the opposition, and 
the defense, in the course of that explica- 
tion, of the freedoms which afford the 
best means for the peaceful resolution of 
such oppositions. |They are two aspects 
of the single problem of freedom. One is 
the intellectual aspect found in the 
emergence of philosophic problems in all 
fields of practical and political life. It is 
the problem of communication among 
philosophies in the field of social values 
and freedom. The other is the practical 
aspect found in the danger that inquiry 
and discussion be closed as a means of 
resolving such problems.’ When opposi- 
tions of doctrines become doctrinal oppo- 
sitions of parties, there is danger that the 
stronger will be found to be right, and 
the plea that force be placed in the hands 
of those who possess knowledge and love 
justice is easily converted into the as- 
sumption that those in power are well in- 
formed and wise. Political freedom is es- 
sential to the resolution of international 
and national political problems precisely 
because political wisdom must be shared 





by all who are to benefit by it. The rule 
of philosopher-kings is an illusory ideal 
as well as a dangerous device, but a 
world community is achievable in which 
all citizens are, in a degree, philosophers 
as they understand the problems of their 
communities and participate in_their re- 
sponsibllities of joint actions.j Justice in 
the interaction of competing and co-oper- 
ating philosophies and cultures is the 
concrete form of the pursuit of inquiries 
essential to political freedom] In the fun- 
damental pluralism and relativity of cul- 
tures and philosophies, common mean- 
ings and universal criteria can be dis- 
covered by which common solutions dif- 
ferently grounded in the principles of the 
divergent philosophies may be credited 
without abandoning the distinction be- 
tween good and bad, right and wrong, 
true and false. The growth of institu- 
tions like UNESCO, designed to apply 
educational, scientific, and cultural in- 
struments to the solution of social and 
political problems, is recognition of the 
need for well-established channels for 
these processes, but the grounds of dif- 
ference can be understood and the means 
of resolution can be found only if the 
meanings and applications proper to this 
extension of the problems of philosophies 
are recognized. In dealing with them, the 
philosopher can assume a responsible 
role in practical issues and in so doing 
contribute something to saving philoso- 
phy from the two accusations which 
philosophers have in recent years vied 
most in applying to each other: the in- 
conclusiveness of philosophers who have 
dealt with important problems and the 
triviality of problems in which philoso- 
phers have achieved precision. 
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AN APPROACH TO AN ETHICS OF DEMOCRACY* 


MARTEN TEN HOOR 


I. INTRODUCTION 


S essay assumes that it is the 
| function of any form of govern- 
ment to promote the realization of 


human ends as human beings conceive 
them. It also assumes that a political de- 
mocracy is uniquely suited to effect this 
realization. The term “ends” is used in 
the sense of desires, both natural and ac- 
quired, which man seeks to have satis- 
fied. The reference of the term “democ- 
racy” is neither exclusively to an ideally 
conceived democracy nor to an actually 
existing democracy but ‘to what democ- 
racy can be in the light of what it is in 
some particular case, specifically, in the 
United States of America. Thus, poten- 
tially realizable as well as actually real- 
ized characteristics will be considered. It 
is the specific purpose of this essay to 
suggest an approach to a systematic anal- 
ysis of the ethics of such a democracy. 
The essential characteristics of democ- 
racy are (a) representativeness and 
(d) self-correction. By representativeness 
is meant the assurance of representation 
in all aspects of government of the inter- 
ests, rights, and responsibilities of all the 
citizens. By self-correction is meant the 
maintenance of sensitivity and adapta- 
bility of governmental policies to the 
changing conditions of existence. The in- 
stitutions and processes of democracy 
are designed to establish and maintain 
these characteristics. Universal suffrage 
and free elections make it possible for all 


* This paper was read at the Tenth International 
Congress of Philosophy before the section Entretiens 
de ’UNESCO, August 16, 1948, at Amsterdam, 
Netherlands. 
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the citizens to participate in the choice 
of government officials and political lead. 
ers and, consequently, though less direct. 
ly and in a more limited sense, to deter. 
mine the policies of the government. The 
repetition of elections at stated times al. 
lows the citizens by constitutional means 
to reaffirm that, in addition to the formal 
control exerted by means of the elections, 
there is considerable informal contro] 
over elected officials through pressure 
groups and through the varied and com- 
plex manifestations of public opinion, 
The machinery of democracy is designed, 
on the one hand, to assure needful sta- 
bility and continuity, and, on the other 
hand, to prevent commitments which 
would necessitate revolution by force in 
order to effect change or correction. The 
negative purpose may be more specifical- 
ly defined as (a) the prevention of the 
permanent intrenchment in power of 
any individual, class, or group of citizens 
or of any political party and (0) the pre- 
vention of final commitment of the gov- 
ernment by any administration to any 
particular social or economic policies. It 
is by these procedures that the basic and 
unique democratic principle of continu- 
ous and peaceful self-correction is estab- 
lished and maintained. The ethical im- 
plications of the above-outlined concep- 
tion of democracy require further anal- 
ysis. 


II. LEVELS OR TYPES OF ENDS 


Such an analysis must begin with the 
fundamental distinction between the pri- 
vate ends of the individual citizens and 
groups of citizens and the corporate end 
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of the state. The corporate end of the 
state is the promotion of the greatest pos-} 
sible realization of the ends of all the! 
citizens. This is reflected in the principle 
of universal suffrage. The ends of the 
citizens are therefore original or primary 
ends; the corporate end of the state is a 
derived or secondary end. It follows that 
there would be no occasion for secondary 
ends if there were no primary ends. To 
put it in another way, the corporate end 
of the state is a common means devised 
and directed by the citizens to effect the 
realization of their own ends. It is not, in 
the last analysis, an end in itself. 

In a democracy the corporate end of 
the state is not imposed on the citizens 
from the outside. Democracy cannot offi- 
cially adopt the notion of a corporate end 
imposed on the state by a supernatural 
personality or by a metaphysical prin- 
ciple. Nor can it accept the doctrine 
which asserts that the state is a social or- 
ganism, existing distinct from the citi- 
zns. The state is simply the “institu 
tionalization”’ of the commitment of the} 
citizens to their common purposes. De- 
mocracy implies that, however they may 
differ in other respects, the citizens are 
alike in respect to their conception of the 
basic principles of democracy and thus 
of the corporate end of the state. 

In the analysis of the logical relation- 
ship between private ends and corporate 
ends, good use can be made of the notion 
of levels or types of ends. These levels 
can be considered in an order which to 
some extent simulates the evolution of 
the primitive asocial individual into a 
citizen. In this evolution the following 
levels can be distinguished: (1) the level 
of independent and unorganized private 
ends, comprising the generic as well as 
the particular or eccentric ends of the in- 
dividual ; (2) the level on which the above 
ends have been organized into an inte- 





grated personality, something approxi- 
mating Plato’s just soul; (3) the level of 
occasional co-operation of individuals, in 
accordance with natural or acquired af- 
finities of interest; (4) formal and or- 
ganized association and co-operation of 
individuals in nonpolitical institutions, 
varying in character from those which 
are in part involuntary, as in the family, 
to those which are wholly the result of 
conscious and deliberate choice (on this 
level we have the phenomenon of the 
institutionalization of the common ends 
of the members of the group: the self- 
realization of the institution is promoted 
as a means to the realization of the ends 
of the members); and (5) institutionali- 
zation on the level of the political state. 
Although our inquiry is concerned with a 
type of institutionalization on the pre- 
ceding level, mention should be made of 
the fact that the concept can be extended 
beyond this level and be made to include 
various notions of a superstate, for ex- 
ample, a political, racial, religious, and 
even metaphysical and cosmic world 
state. 

With respect to the logical relationship 
of individual ends and the corporate end 
of any institution, this paper is commit- 
ted to the principle that in a democracy 
the corporate end derives its authority 
from the individual ends of the members 
of the group and that the corporate end 
must therefore always remain “‘transpar- 
ent.’”’ The corporate end must remain the 
common end of the individuals. It must 
not be “transformed” into some super- 
natural or cosmic purpose and thus be 
ascribed a superhuman authority. 


Ill. DIRECTION AND CONTROL OF THE 
REALIZATION OF ENDS 


The corporate end of the democratic 
state as we conceive it lies on the fifth 
level in the foregoing series. This does not 


imply that the promotion of the realiza- 
tion of this end must necessarily come in 
conflict with the realization of ends on 
the preceding four levels. Not only may 
individuals and groups be allowed the 
promotion of other ends but they will 
also not be forbidden to conceive of the 
corporate end of the state in other terms, 
say, in religious or metaphysical terms. 
It is only when the interest in such ends 
and the entertainment of such concep- 
tions prescribe action which is in opposi- 
tion to the realization of the corporate 
end that the question of conflict arises. 

It is the natural disposition of the 
democratic state to be hospitable to as 
great a variety of human ends as pos- 
sible. The development and maintenance 
of an environment in which these ends 
will have the most favorable opportunity 
for realization is another way of defining 
the corporate end. Democracy is there- 
fore not committed to the ideal of stand- 
ardization, either with respect to the 
character of human ends or the extent of 
their realization. On the contrary, it is 
opposed to this. It conceives that com- 
mitment to standardization as such is 
contrary to nature in the sense that it 
seeks to reverse the course of evolution 
and thus is regressive. The history of 
man as an individual and of men in 
groups is a development in the direction 
of greater complexity and variety. It is in 
forms of organic life accepted as lower 
than the human, the ants, for example, 
that we find greater degrees of uniformity 
and standardization. Democracy implies 
that the concept of the absolutely stand- 
ard individual is just as unrealistic and 
unnatural as the assumption of the ab- 
solutely unique individual. In this con- 
nection, it is interesting to note that con- 
temporary authoritarian doctrines of the 
state are intellectually closely related to, 
and sometimes claim descent from, phi- 
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losophies that reduce the history of man- 
kind and even of reality itself to a single 
formula. 

In spite of the spirit of hospitality to 
variety, democracy does not guarantee 
the realization, complete or partial, of al] 
or of any one of the private ends of indi- 
viduals or groups. It is committed to the 
promotion of their realization only in so 
far as the commitment to the promotion 
of the corporate end permits. This im- 
plies the positive function of encourage- 
ment and the negative function of limita- 
tion. Some individuals need to be en- 
couraged in self-realization; others need 
to be controlled. Some need to be assisted 
and protected; others need to be re- 
pressed and circumscribed. It should be 
mentioned that the fundamental difficul- 
ties of adjustment and control which 
make government necessary have their 
origin quite as much in variations in in- 
tensity of the same characteristic as in 
variations in the qualitative nature of 
characteristics. Thus what is in one case 
a mild interest, for example, in property 
or power, is in another case an insatiable 
lust. There is therefore no good reason to 
believe that such a theory as that of 
equal quantitative distribution of goods 
is anything more than an oversimplifica- 
tion. 

Without some type of common or cor- 
porate end and the organized direction 
and control which this implies, there 
would be unrestricted competition among 
rival ends. This would be, or approxi- 
mate, anarchy and result in chaos. Com- 
plete dominance of the ends of any indi- 
vidual or group would be tyranny and 
result in a sterile and mechanical order 
from which the only escape would be by 
violent revolution. It is the special func- 
tion of democracy by peaceful and con- 
stitutional means to establish and main- 
tain human society in its competitive 
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phases in relative equilibrium between 
the stages of anarchy and tyranny. Since 
the individual, his physical environment, 
his institutions, and thus his experience 
are not constants and cannot well be ex- 

ted to become such, this equilibrium 
cannot in practice be maintained perma- 
nently at mid-point but will fluctuate in 
either direction. The fact that democracy 
is provided with self-corrective proce- 
dures makes it possible either to prevent 
or to correct serious deviations in either 
direction. 


IV. CONFLICTS OF ENDS 


Viewed from the standpoint of pos- 
sible conflicts between them, the private 
ends of the citizens can be classified ac- 
cording to character as (1) independent 
and mutually indifferent, (2) harmonious 
and naturally co-operative, (3) competi- 
tive and naturally conflicting. With re- 
spect to such conflicts, the theory of the 
democratic state makes certain basic 
presuppositions which by implication cir- 
cumscribe the functions of the state. It is 
assumed that the candidate for citizen- 
ship is to some extent (a) an integrated 
personality and (6) a socially experienced 
and trained individual. It is assumed, 
and justifiably so, that by the time an 
individual reaches the age of citizenship, 
he will by previous social experience in 
other institutions, such as the family, the 
school, and the church, have been to a 
considerable extent conditioned for citi- 
znship. This does not imply, of course, 
that the care and control of asocial and 
antisocial individuals is mot a function of 
the state. 

In spite of the assumption of training 
and experience in co-operative living, 
democracy accepts social conflict as a 
natural condition of political life, con- 
trollable but not eradicable. Conflicts 
may indicate disagreement over means as 





well as ends. They prevent or limit the 
realization of competing ends or means 
(a) by exhaustion or misdirection of ef- 
fort in defense of favored ends or means 
and (4) by prevention or obstruction of 
the realization of unacceptable ends or 
means. In the ideal democracy, conflict 
would be exclusively over means; in the 
real democracy, conflict often reflects dif- 
ferences of opinion concerning the cor- 
porate end of the democratic state. Much 
conflict in democracy is due to the fact 
that agreement on a general statement of 
the corporate end does not imply agree- 
ment on the specific implications of this 
statement. The underlying difficulty is 
the familiar philosophical one: the ac- 
ceptance of a general concept does not 
imply acceptance of all the particulars to 
be subsumed under it. Thus, there are 
those who claim and those who deny that 
the potential abolishment of the demo- 
cratic process is implied in the concept 
of the democratic state. 

Conflicts within the state occur be- 
tween individuals, between individuals 
and organized groups and institutions, 
between organized groups, and between 
individuals or groups and the state. In 
most areas of conflict the jurisdiction of 
the state is not in question. The concept 
of the democratic state implies that there 
are areas in which the individual must be 
permitted freedom of action. Religion, 
philosophy, and art are examples of areas 
in which the democratic state makes it 
possible for the citizen to remain loyal to 
his attachments. Religious, aesthetic, 
and philosophical doctrines and practices 
are not interfered with provided that 
they do not interfere with the realization 
of the corporate end of the state. The 
state, for example, favors no man’s God. 
The citizen may, if he desires, base his 
belief in democracy on his own religious 
or philosophical dogmas. He may affirm 








that in promoting the corporate end of 
the state he is doing the will of his God. 
But for the state, the ends of the citizens 
and of the state must always remain hu- 
man ends and rest on human authority. 
The fact that democracy may have an 
affinity for a particular religion, for ex- 
ample, for the Christian religion, does not 
alter this requirement. It is well in this 
connection to remember that neither in 
logic nor in fact are church and state 
necessarily separated; it is man who does 
or does not keep them separate. 

In the realm of political philosophy the 
citizen of a democracy also enjoys con- 
siderable freedom. He may devise his 
own ideological justification for his ac- 
ceptance of the essential principles of 
democracy. He may, for example, insist 
that the principle of representativeness 
is justified by the doctrine of natural 
rights, whereas his neighbor may be quite 
as certain that it rests on a social con- 
tract or is an implication of the dogma 
that man is created in the image of God. 
As long as he does not claim that this 
freedom gives him the right to suppress 
the private dogmatisms of his neighbors, 
he is free to follow his conscience or in- 
dulge his fancy, not only in the realm of 
political philosophy, but equally in the 
realms of social philosophy, ethical theo- 
ry, metaphysical interpretation, and 
aesthetic theory. 

The privilege of freedom in these areas 
implies the correlative duty of restricting 
the promotion of independent and har- 
monious ends to private areas. Insistence 
on inclusion of these ends in the area of 
the corporate end discredits the claim to 
freedom and makes interference by the 
state necessary and justifiable. If it hap- 
pens that private beliefs dictate absten- 
tion from participation in some of the ac- 
tivities of the citizen, the dissenter is free 
to abstain. He is free to refuse the privi- 
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leges of citizenship if his conscience de. 
mands this. He is free to neglect some of 
the duties—to vote, for example. Unless 
circumstances have conferred citizenship 
upon him, even its assumption is a mat. 
ter of choice. But he is not free to inter. 
fere with the rights and privileges of 
others or with the realization of the cor. 
porate end of the state. Within the limits 
prescribed by law, he is under the obliga. 
tions of life in a democracy. Whatever 
his own theory and practice of personal 
freedom may be, he must accept the con- 
sequences. 


CRITERIA OF ENDS AND MEANS 


The criteria which must be applied in 
the political direction of the life of the 
citizens and thus in the adjudication of 
conflicts are the essential characteristics 
of democracy, representativeness and self- 
correction. In a sense, these are absolutes 
to which the believer in democracy and 
the democratic state is committed. The 
sense in which they are absolutes re- 
quires careful identification. To begin 
with, these characteristics are concepts 
and abstractions, and thus the particular 
applications are not specifically defined. 
To put it in another way, these charac- 
teristics identify the ideal; they identify 
the particulars only in respect to their 
common purpose or intent. Furthermore, 
these alleged absolutes are functional or 
procedural concepts; they define political 
democracy in terms of a conception of 
social mechanics. They commit the be- 
liever to faith in a general method of 
political organization and control of hu- 
man relationships. 

It is of course true that this conception 
of democracy is based on a philosophy of 
man and of nature, on what some might 
prefer to call a metaphysics of experi- 
ence. This philosophy is itself an inter- 
pretation of the history of mankind. 
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There is no place here for an analysis of 
this philosophy. For the purpose of this 

per it will serve to indicate that it as- 
sumes that men demand self-realization, 
that innate and acquired differences and 
similarities among men engender co- 
operation and conflict, and that the 
quantitative and qualitative inconstancy 
of human desires and interests, of the 
physical environment, and thus of man’s 
experience requires that political organi- 
zation and control be representative and 
self-corrective. Variety and some incon- 
stancy in human ends and the consequent 
need of adaptability in means compel the 
acceptance of social and thus of political 
relativism. 

Conversely, this philosophy implies 
lack of faith in the possibility of complete 
and permanent standardization of hu- 
man relations. With respect to consisten- 
cy and continuity, it expects no more of 
human institutions than it does of human 
nature. It finds no support in the sciences 
which are concerned with the analysis of 
human personality for the assumption 
that there is, or may sometime be, avail- 
able a standard descriptive formula of 
personality which would make possible 
a final solution of the problem of human 
relations. There is no evidence that, even 
if such a formula could at some stage in 
human history be theoretically stated, 
individual human beings would be con- 
siderate eriough to continue to conform 
to it. Moreover, the individual is only 
one term in the equation; the other terms 
are the physical and social environment, 
each of which contributes to interaction 
and reaction. Recorded history clearly 
indicates that, even if viewed only from 
the standpoint of social mechanics, the 
only certain indication is the need of ad- 
justment, not the formula. We can be 
sure about the theoretical concept, but 
we cannot be accurate in the matter of 


the specific concrete applications. The 
need is enduring; the formulas may not 
be. In view of the later discussion of the 
democratic virtues, it may be will to 
point out here how all this emphasizes 
the importance of the attitude of the citi- 
zen to adjustment: the citizen must have 
the will to adjust. 

These are some of the assumptions on 
which the belief in the democratic state 
rests. The belief in the existence or dis- 
covery of an absolute formula and in the 
consequent attainment of a final, com- 
pletely stable, unchanging, authoritarian 
state seems to the believer in democracy, 
on the contrary, to rest on prophecy, not 
history—on possibility, not reality. The 
democratic state is conceived by its pro- 
ponents to be the repository of human 
experience, a repository which is never 
filled, so to speak, but always open to re- 
ceive additions. Laws and institutions and 
informal practices designed to attain the 
ends of democracy must therefore be 
viewed as experimental means in the serv- 
ice of the corporate end. The believer in 
democracy is convinced that available 
knowledge of the nature of man and of 
the world in which he lives, supported 
by the record of history, proves the folly 
of dogmatism and authoritarianism in 
the realm of political theory and action 
and demonstrates the wisdom of relati- 
vism and empiricism. The acceptance 
and application of the criteria of repre- 
sentativeness and self-correction are the 
expression of this wisdom. 


THE DEMOCRATIC VIRTUES 


Under no form of government is the 
individual citizen required to make so 
many public moral decisions as under the 
democratic form. Whenever he votes on 
issues which are not merely routinely ad- 
ministrative, he makes some decision 
with respect to the rights and duties of 











his fellow-citizens. Thus he is constantly 
limiting or expanding the freedom of his 
fellow-man, directly or indirectly, know- 
ingly or unknowingly. Moreover, the 
necessity and the character of his public 
decisions are determined largely by the 
private decisions which he and his group 
make in everyday relationships. In a 
democracy the character of personal and 
group morality is the principal determi- 
nant of the extent of its public regula- 
tion. In a democracy both virtues and 
vices are continually being transformed 
into the “law of the land.” The citizen in 
a democracy is not merely responsible ¢o 
the law but also for the law. Whereas in 
an autocracy moral education consists 
principally of training in obedience to the 
law, in a democracy it must include 
training in the making of the law. Moral 
responsibility must therefore be assumed 
to rest in the last analysis on the citizens 
and not on some supernatural personali- 
ty or cosmic principle. 

Are there any virtues which are unique- 
ly essential in a democracy? The question 
implies, and correctly so, moral education 
on subpolitical or prepolitical levels by 
which the future citizen has been condi- 
tioned for citizenship. It is not possible to 
conceive of democracy, or any other type 
of political organization, as conjoined 
with moral idiocy. It is further assumed 
that such education shall have included 
intellectual conditioning of such a charac- 
ter that the assumption of citizenship 
shall be a free and enlightened choice and 
not merely an acceptance of tradition or 
a response to pressure and propaganda. 
Nothing is quite so important in this 
conditioning as the attainment by the 
citizen of the conviction that the act of 
voting is a moral act and the expression 
of a free moral choice and that it is espe- 
cially by this that he demonstrates the 
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favorite democratic principle of the 
moral dignity of the individual. 

Since the adjustment by democratic 
procedures of conflicts between private 
ends and the corporate end is the endur. 
ing problem of the democratic state, the 
conviction of the lasting need of adjust- 
ment and the “‘will’’ to adjust are essen- 
tial qualities of the citizen. For the devel- 
opment of these qualities and of the 
habit of their expression in practice, the 
state is dependent, in the first instance, 
upon other social institutions. A most ef- 
fective role is played by co-operation in 
the realm of harmonious ends, for here 
co-operation is natural and easy, and a 
hospitable atmosphere and friendly dis- 
position toward the solution of conflicts 
in other areas is created. Adjustment by 
the democratic process, since it repre- 
sents a blending of self-assertion and self- 
denial, is itself a manifestation of moral 
dignity. The willing abandonment of 
some ends, moderation of the demand for 
realization in the case of others, and ac- 
ceptance of the corporate end as a com- 
mon end are products of moral experi- 
ence and expressions of moral maturity. 
They are indications that, with respect 
to moral dignity, the individual has at- 
tained his majority. Without them, the 
individual must necessarily be treated as 
a moral minor and as a ward of the state. 

Moral majority must be conjoined 
with intellectual maturity; in fact, the 
former should to some extent be the 
product of the latter. The specific ele- 
ments of this maturity may only be des- 
ignated here in general terms. They are 
open-mindedness; appreciation and rec- 
ognition of the experimental nature of 
social mechanics and political adminis- 
tration; objectivity, involving extension 
of the dimensions of judgment with re- 
spect to time as well as to area of refer- 

ence; sensitivity to indications of change 
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in the variables which determine the 
character of human existence; and conse- 
quent willingness to devise or accept new 
ways of realizing old ends. 

There is one quality of mind and heart 
which seems to me to be uniquely a dem- 
ocratic virtue. It is, at any rate, so essen- 
tial as to merit separate mention. There 
seems to be no more dignified term for it 
than “sportsmanship.” By this is meant 
the willingness, when in the minority, to 
give the majority a fair chance to try out 
its policies. The term designates some- 
thing more positive than tolerance and 
less negative than opposition. There 
should, to be sure, be critical analysis of 
policies and a strict holding to account 
but not, as is too often the case, obstruc- 
tion and sabotage. The latter make im- 
possible what is absolutely essential to 
democracy, namely, the accumulation of 
political wisdom by experience. The par- 
tisan and the “bitter-ender’”’ make im- 
possible a decision on both the success 
and the failure of a social experiment. 
Given the protection of the minority 
against suppression and exploitation by 
the majority, which democracy provides, 
sportsmanship must be required of the 
minority. 

The general insistence on tolerance as 
a democratic virtue rests on the convic- 
tion that its practice creates the kind of 
atmosphere in which alone democracy 
can flourish. In its most negative charac- 
ter it appears as indifference or good- 
natured endurance; in its most positive 

character as friendliness and good will 
and even sympathetic understanding. 
Although there is universal acceptance 
of the abstract idea by believers in de- 
mocracy, there is extensive disagreement 
with respect to concrete practice. Thus 
according to some, unlimited tolerance 
insures the preservation of democracy; 





but, according to others, this insures its 
destruction. 

In an analysis of this concept it is help- 
ful to distinguish between mutual toler- 
ance among individual citizens and or- 
ganized groups of citizens and tolerance 
by the state of views and opinions and 
activities of individual citizens and or- 
ganized groups. In the realm of what 
have been designated as indifferent ends 
it is essential that citizens meticulously 
respect differences of conviction and 
opinion as matters of personal freedom. 
In these matters not only negative toler- 
ance is required but positive respect, for 
resentment may breed conflict and make 
public issues out of private matters. 

Public conflict in what is properly the 
area of personal liberty is sometimes in- 
duced by ambitious organized groups, by 
ignorant or unprincipled politicians, or 
by unwise agents of the government it- 
self. To be sure, the influence of inciting 
agents may be defeated, immediately or 
ultimately, directly or indirectly, by pub- 
lic pressure or political action; in fact, 
these are the only ways in which disrup- 
tive forces can be controlled in a democ- 
racy. It is this ultimate dependence upon 
the attitude of the citizens that justifies 
the comment that in a democracy the 
spirit of the people is more important than 
the letter of the law. 

Unfortunately for the practice of toler- 
ance, the line between public and private 
interest cannot be sharply drawn. The 
general reason for this is that in theory 
democracy is relativistic and experimen- 
tal and that in practice it must be like- 
wise. There is no exact formula available 
which would tell the inquirer when the 
citizens should by law delimit liberties 
and establish controls. Thus it is easy 
enough to assert that there should be no 
interference with liberty of conscience in 
the profession and practice of religion. 
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Yet it is obvious that in a democracy no 
religious group can be permitted prac- 
tices which are inimical to the realization 
of the corporate end of the state. But it 
is not easy to establish at what exact 
point such practices begin. 

The theoretical question in this diffi- 
cult area seems to be this: To what ex- 
tent can ideological dogmatism, whether 
it be ethical, economic, religious, or po- 
litical, be reconciled with the theory of 
democracy? The answer to this has been 
indicated in the foregoing: The philoso- 
phy of democracy is committed to the 
belief that on the level of the state we 
cannot expect a final authoritarian solu- 
tion of human relations: Anyone who 
really believes in democracy cannot 
therefore accept the notion that democ- 
racy may be viewed as only a way to 
authoritarianism. Democracy can be 
tolerant toward an authoritarian theory 
which claims control over human rela- 
tions only if the area of life and thought 
over which such a theory claims control 
does not overlap with the area of the 
corporate end of the state and if such 
control does not prevent the realization 
of this end. The citizen, on his part, is 
free to justify his acceptance of and par- 
ticipation in democracy by any private 
dogmatism he likes. Democracy, on its 
part, should be a tolerant host to any 
private dogmatism provided that such a 
dogmatism does not involve a conflict of 
loyalties. 

The answer indicated here is deriva- 
tive and is reached by an analysis of the 
logical implications of a previously ac- 
cepted definition of democracy. If the 
definition of democracy is not acceptable, 
then the answer, no matter how logical 
it may be, will likewise be unacceptable. 
There are those who believe that the 
answer should be found in something 
more concrete than a philosophical defi- 
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nition of democracy—for example, for 
Americans in the Constitution of the 
United States. This, it is pointed out, jg 
not only a definitive concrete statement 
but a legal instrument which has long 
been accepted as the source of authority 
in a great democracy. Unfortunately, 
even among those who take this point of 
view there is disagreement, first, as to its 
basic conceptions, second, as to the 
soundness of its interpretation by legal 
decisions, and, third, as to the authority 
of either or both. 

This disagreement over the implica- 
tions of the theory of democracy js 
brought into sharp focus by the debate 
over the rights and privileges of hostile 
minorities, particularly of that type of 
minority which does not believe in the 
essential principles of democracy. Is such 
minority justified in claiming that de- 
mocracy guarantees the right to the citi- 
zen, or to the noncitizen, to work toward 
the abolishment of the democratic state? 
The issue can be put in this way: Must 
we acknowledge that it is the intent of 
democracy to provide for its own abolish- 
ment by democratic means, if such abol- 
ishment should seem necessary? 

There are at least three approaches to 
the solution of this problem: the logical, 
the legal, and the practical. The logical 
solution seems obvious: The belief that 
it is necessary to provide permanently for 
peaceful self-correction by constitutional 
means cannot reasonably be affirmed to 
include or imply belief in the possible 
necessity of eventually abolishing this 
provision. Belief in the necessity of per- 
manent constitutional protection of the 
right of minorities cannot reasonably be 
affirmed to include or imply belief in the 
possible necessity of abolishing such pro- 
tection. We cannot logically expect de- 
mocracy, like Chronos, to swallow its 
own children. 
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The legal approach presents difficul- 
ties. There are those who claim that the 
Constitution of the United States intends 
o provide for the abolishment of democ- 
racy by democratic means. Others claim 
that if this is the case, “‘the law is a ass.”’ 
The settlement of this dispute involves 
such moot questions as the intent of the 
authors of the Constitution, the “‘sacred- 
ness” of this document, the trend and 
quthority of judicial decisions on this is- 
sue, etc. There is no space here for a dis- 
cussion of these questions. In the opinion 
of this writer, the theoretical and thus 
the ethical answer will depend in the last 
analysis on one’s conception of democra- 
cy, since one’s interpretation of the law, 
or one’s attitude toward the interpreta- 
tion of others, will be an expression of 
this conception. 

Finally, there are those who believe 
that the solution in the case of each of the 
foregoing approaches lies in the proper 
and careful differentiation of political ad- 
vocacy and political action. It is ques- 
tionable if a sharp distinction can be 
drawn between the two: many psycholo- 
gists insist that speech is a type of action. 
To assume that the advocate does not in- 
tend to influence action is certainly a bit 
naive. In the realm of speech, it is in 
theory easy to distinguish between ob- 
jective analysis and partisan propagan- 
da, but in practice this is very difficult. 
What is certain in any case is that in a 
democracy the human intelligence should 
have every opportunity to seek and to 
recommend solutions to human prob- 
lems. 

Among those who approach this prob- 
lem “practically” are those who have 
abounding faith in the vitality and the 
survival power of democracy and who 
therefore are not seriously concerned 
about the activities of those who desire 
its undoing. Others take the position that 
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if democracy cannot survive attack, it 
should perish and that, therefore, as a 
matter of practical wisdom, the subver- 
sive minority should be given every op- 
portunity to become the majority. Final- 
ly, there are a substantial number of be- 
lievers in democracy who are convinced 
that such a minority is basically disloyal 
and not entitled to citizenship or even to 
tolerance but that the practical problem 
is one of political strategy and that it is 
safer to tolerate than to suppress efforts 
intended to bring about the destruction 
of democracy. 

A discussion of the virtues of democra- 
cy in a sense foreshadows a complemen- 
tary discussion of its weaknesses. The 
latter is, to be sure, quite as essential as 
the former; but in this study there is 
space for no more than this acknowledg- 
ment. It is only too true that the practice 
of democracy involves the risk of a dis- 
turbing degree of uncertainty, tentative- 
ness, error, confusion, and disorder. The 
general consequence of this, according to 
critics, is the degeneration of the moral 
as well as the intellectual personality. 
Tolerance, for example, first becomes in- 
difference and then lack of principle. The 
demoralization of the citizen then leads 
inevitably to the demoralization of the 
state. 

It would be foolish to refuse to recog- 
nize the serious weaknesses which are in- 
herent in democracy. But, certainly, 
there is no reason for accepting this dire 
prophecy. It is true that the believer in 
democracy must be tough-minded, and 
that in the give and take of democratic 
practice he must be a bit thick-skinned. 
But if he is a true believer, he will also be 
warmhearted. It may be suggested, in 
conclusion, that this may be his saving 
grace. 
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THE STATUS OF ETHICS 


ERROL E. HARRIS 


I. THE CONTEMPORARY ATTACKS UPON 
THE STATUS OF ETHICS 


status of ethics as a science has 
| been attacked in recent times from 
at least two different quarters. On 
the one hand dialectical materialism has 
abandoned ethics as a scientific study, 
and on the other logical positivism no 
longer regards it as a genuine science at 
all. These are not the only sources of at- 
tack upon the subject, but they seem to 
me to be the most prevalent doctrines at 
the present time and, for reasons which 
will appear presently, the most impor- 
tant. 


THE MATERIALIST ATTACK 


According to the dialectical materialist 
all change and all activity is a materially 
determined process following the laws of 
the dialectic, and in the sphere of human 
conduct this means that economic cir- 
cumstances are the determining factors. 
Political forms, moral codes, and philo- 
sophical theories are all the products of 
economic causes. The system of material 
production determines them, and they 
have no intrinsic validity of their own. A 
moral tradition, therefore, is, for the 
dialectical materialist an ideology, and 
so likewise is the philosophical theory 
which attempts to interpret it. The moral 
tradition of Western civilization, for in- 
stance, derived from the culture of an- 
cient Greece and from Christian influ- 
ences, is designated “bourgeois morality” 
and is held to be simply a creed produced 
by the capitalist system of production 
and designed to support it. Both morali- 
ty and ethics must therefore according to 
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this doctrine be regarded in part as 
ideology resulting from and in part as 
propaganda for the purpose of promoting 
a particular system of economic organi- 
zation and the class structure dependent 
upon it. 

In the course of the dialectic process, 
however, a point is reached when capi- 
talism inevitably passes over into com- 
munism. Classes are then abolished, and 
with them the bourgeois ideology disap- 
pears. The establishment of communism 
is of course a fairly lengthy process. 
First comes the revolution, then a dicta- 
torship is set up in the interests of the 
proletariat in order ruthlessly to liqui- 
date the vestiges of capitalism and bour- 
geois prejudice, and after presumably 
quite a long period of education and 
“conditioning” of the workers to the 
new economic system, communism prop- 
er may be said to establish itself, and the 
withering away of the state will then 
take place. 

In the course of this process certain 
results are expected as corollaries. First, 
poverty will disappear; for the means of 
production, now in the hands of the com- 
munity and no longer subject to the re- 
strictions imposed on development by 
the profit motive, will be improved and 
expanded indefinitely and the system of 
distribution will be equitable. Second, 
therefore, the conditions of crime will 
have been abolished, and, as the workers 
become adapted to the new system, anti- 
social actions will no longer be per- 
formed. Punishment and forcible re- 
straint will in consequence cease to be 
necessary—the government of persons 
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will give place to the management of 
things. 

In this conception of human organiza- 
tion, is there a place for morality? Clearly 
from the first, the adoption of the materi- 
alist viewpoint eliminates the essential 
basis of moral judgment; for if every- 
thing is materially determined no choice 
is left to the human will, and where there 
isno choice the criteria of moral value do 
not apply. What is said to be “‘good”’ or 
“bad,” “right” or “wrong” is simply 
what in some ideology is approved or 
condemned—the epithets have no objec- 
tive validity. Similarly when classes are 
done away with, questions of right and 
wrong do not, strictly speaking, arise. 
What is then inappropriate to the com- 
munistic condition is not wrong or bad 
but merely obsolete and as such is in- 
evitably destroyed. What is appropriate 
to communism when communism is es- 
tablished simply comes to be. There is no 
question of a moral judgment. Moreover, 
there can be no ideology appropriate to 
communism, for where there is no ruling 
dass there is no need for propaganda to 
bolster up and maintain the domination 
of one class over another. Ideology in a 
communistic society therefore gives place 
to natural science, applied to the pur- 
poses of production and instrumental to 
the management of things. 

Finally dialectical materialism permits 
neither morals nor ethics (for the theory 
which pronounces morality to be ideology 
is not philosophical’—i.e. ethics—but 
sociological). 


* Philosophy is the critical reflection of the mind 
upon its own thinking. The sciences (of which 
sociology is one) are the reflection of the mind upon 
the activity of ‘external objects.” The doctrine that 
all activity is or is derived from that of “ex- 
temal objects” is simply the metaphysical presup- 
position of science. Dialectical materialism, there- 
fore, is a metaphysical theory, but the doctrine of 
ideologies is part of the sociology of knowledge. 
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THE POSITIVIST ATTACK 

The attack upon ethics by the logical 
positivists reaches similar results from 
different premises (though the unac- 
knowledged presupposition of the doctrine 
is materialism). For the logical positivist, 
what is sensible or meaningful is what is 
empirically verifiable and that again is 
defined as any statement which is, or 
from which we can logically deduce, a 
prediction of the occurrence of some 
sense-perception in certain specified con- 
ditions. Such a prediction can at least in 
principle be tested if and when the speci- 
fied conditions are fulfilled. Any state- 
ment which cannot be tested in this way 


. is nonsensical. Now any statement veri- 


fiable in the sense defined falls and must 
fall within the sphere of the empirical 
sciences; so the doctrine amounts to say- 
ing that no statement other than those 
made by the empirical sciences is sen- 
sible. Certain other types of statement 
may, however, be tolerated. These are 
analytical or (strictly) tautological state- 
ments by means of which, for instance, it 
is possible to discover whether or not a 
prediction of the occurrence of sense- 
perception follows logically from any 
given statement. The study of the laws 
of such entailment is the study of logic 
which consists entirely of analytic (tau- 
tological) propositions. Everything else 
is nonsense—or synonymously meta- 
physics. 

Now ethics as traditionally taught is 
thought by the logical positivist to be for 
the most part metaphysical. Statements 
about the existence of a summum bonum, 
asserting or denying free will and the 
like, in man, are not verifiable, whereas 
those which declare something to be 
“good”’ are not held to be propositions at 
all. They do not state matters of fact but 
are simply expressions of feeling, dis- 
guised optatives, and imperatives. Any 
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theory of moral values based upon them 
will in consequence be wholly sophistical, 
and the only legitimate science by which 
they may be studied is the empirical 
science of psychology. 

The logical positivist therefore does 
not so much deny the existence of morali- 
ty; he regards it as the manifestation of 
subjective characteristics, and it must 
therefore be assumed that it is the result 
in part of hereditary factors and in part 
of environmental conditioning of the in- 
dividual. His attitude consequently is 
not dissimilar to that of the dialectical 
materialist. 

Some positivist writers go further and 
attempt to explain psychologically the 
attitudes and beliefs of the philosophers 
who indulge in metaphysics as the ra- 
tionalizations of their repressed desires 
and complexes. Frustrations in their 
lives possibly are compensated, and 
deep-seated, unconscious wishes are sat- 
isfied by a belief that “reality” is such as 
they would have it. The rationalization 
of these unconscious motivations then 
produces their philosophical systems, 
and their conclusions fulfil their uncon- 
scious longings. 

It is no misrepresentation to say, 
therefore, that like the dialectical mate- 
rialist the logical positivist implies by his 
attitude that morality is the product of 
material conditioning and that ethics is 
a form of ideology. 


2. THE PRACTICAL SITUATION AT 
THE PRESENT DAY 


A philosophical doctrine is to some ex- 
tent the expression in systematic form of 
the opinions of the ordinary layman and 
to some extent the influence which 


moulds those opinions. Of the two doc- 
trines dealt with above, one holds undis- 
puted sway in Russia and the East, while 
the other has considerable influence in 





America and the West. It is moreoever 
noticeable in the modern world that 
moral traditions have lost their grip upon 
the mass of people; religion on the whole 
is out of fashion, and the old accepted 
standards of conduct no longer Carry con- 
viction with the majority of men. Fur. 
ther, the world today is being ever more 
sharply divided between Communist and 
non-Communist countries with an ever 
deepening hostility to each other. 
Hopes of accommodation between the 
antagonistic groups are rapidly waning 
and a conflict between them (known at 
the moment as a “cold war’’) is already 
in progress. How may we expect the 
members of these two opposing blocs to 
conduct themselves in the circum- 
stances? Moral considerations will obvi- 
ously not weigh with them, and their 
actions are likely therefore to be gov- 
erned entirely by considerations of self- 
interest and expediency. What will ad- 
vance the Communist cause, whether it 
be by force or fraud, will seem good to 
one group, and any expedient which 
may serve as an obstacle to the spread of 
communism will be adopted by the other. 
Policies so determined are usually re- 
ferred to as realistic. 

The Communists confidently expect 
capitalist countries to collapse both eco- 
nomically and politically and _ believe 
that the revolution which will result, 
aided from without by the armed might 
of Russia, will eventually bring the whole 
world into the Marxist fold. But they be- 
lieve also that capitalist vested interests 
will die hard and will employ every avail- 
able means to maintain their power. Con- 
trolling as they do the police and military 
forces of their states, they will not 
scruple to use these to suppress the 
workers while they employ the press to 
disseminate propaganda to persuade the 
masses that their interests are being pro- 
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tected. “Bourgeois democracy”’ will be 
scrapped in the interests of the ruling 
class and fascism will take its place, 
whipping up popular feeling by scares of 
encirclement and foreign aggression to 
distract the minds of the proletariat from 
their own economic plight. 

If the Communists are right in this be- 
lief, war is inevitable. But in any case so 
long as Russia pursues a policy of expan- 
sion against the wishes of the Western 
powers, their reaction is liable to have 
just such results as the Communists pre- 
dict. For the increase of fear will lead to 
increase in the preparation for war, and 
the more advanced such preparation be- 
comes, the more centralized must be the 
administration of the country which is 
arming, the more secretive must be its 
policies, and the less tolerant of opposi- 
tion or criticism. Moreoever, as fear in- 
creases, opposition to and criticism of 
government policy is more readily viewed 
as sedition, especially in the circum- 
stances we have been outlining, if it comes 
from the left. Preparation for modern war 
is an enemy to democracy and provides 
excellent soil for the growth of dictator- 
ship. 

Contemporary signs of such develop- 
ments are not lacking. Both sides are al- 
reading showing great concern about 
security; each is accusing the other of 
aggression and of interference with the 
internal affairs and sovereign independ- 
ence of others. An arms race has already 
begun, and there can be little doubt that 
it will continue with steady acceleration. 
And what are the armaments in which 
there will be the most feverish competi- 
tion? Atomic explosives, supersonic mis- 
siles and biological weapons. There can 
be only one ultimate outcome of such 
competition. Every advance by either 
side must cause the other added anxiety 
and more strenuous efforts, and, as the 
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process increases in momentum, so will 
mutual suspicion and hostility until war 
finally results—a war which will destroy 
both sides and leave of humanity an in- 
considerable remnant and of civilization 
nothing at all. 

The courses of action adopted in pur- 
suit of national security and self-preser- 
vation prove in the end self-defeating. 
To adopt them is suicidal whether for 
Communist or capitalist, and the ques- 
tion which is most perplexing and most 
urgent today to both statesmen and 
citizens is quite literally, “What must 
we do to be saved?”’ This question can be 
answered only by the moralist. Any 
answer which we attempt must presup- 
pose moral principles and imply the pos- 
sibility—nay, the necessity—of ethics as 
a philosophical study. For the problem 
is one wholly and entirely of human rela- 
tions, which is the peculiar character of 
a moral problem. 


3. THE IRRELEVANCE OF SCIENCE 


The current opinion seems to be that 
the answer to the question, “What ought 
to be done?”’ can always best be given by 
the scientist, and it is to him that we 
usually refer it. But until a further ques- 
tion is posed and answered it is not even 
sensible to ask what ought to be done; 
that is the question at what end or pur- 
pose we ought to aim. Until the end is 
known no course of action can be chosen. 
But the end can never be discovered by 
the empirical scientist in so far as he is 
simply a scientist and nothing more, for 
science can discover only what will (with 
a high degree of probability) happen in 
certain given conditions. If the objective 
is known the scientist can tell us the 
means by which it may be most efficient- 
ly reached but he cannot by means of his 
science alone decide what objective it 
would be best to pursue. That can be 
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done only by reference to principles of 
value which, qua scientist, he is obliged 
to eschew. The technical expert, how- 
ever, is also a moral agent and he has 
(probably quite unreflectingly) adopted 
a standard of conduct for himself and 
assumed a moral objective for the socie- 
ty to which he belongs. When we refer a 
question to him, therefore, concerning 
what in any special connection ought to 
be done, the answer which he gives us is 
not exclusively the product of his scien- 
tific skill; it is also determined by his 
moral aspirations as a civilized person. 
But except to the extent that eminent 
scientists are clearly men of superior in- 
telligence, they have no more special 
qualification by virtue of their science to 
decide what ends we ought to pursue and 
what standards of conduct we ought to 
adopt than has the ordinary citizen. 
The more ultimate questions, the an- 
swers to which are presupposed by our 
estimates of the value of action, are 
studied by the philosopher, who ex- 
amines the criteria which men apply, sub- 
jects them to analysis, and formulates 
the principles of which value judgments 
are made. Here we shall probably be met 
at once by the objection that all this is 
surely the appropriate subject-matter for 
the psychologist—and psychology is an 
empirical science. As an empirical sci- 
ence, however, the subject-matter of 
psychology is feeling and impulse, not 
thought. As soon as we begin to study 
thought, which is self-critical, we pass 
the dividing line between psychology and 
philosophy and step out of the realm of 
empirical science. The view that value 
judgments are part of the subject-matter 
of psychology springs from the assump- 
tion that such judgments are determined 
by psycho-physical activities below the 
consciousness and beyond the control of 
the judging subject—in short, that they 
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are “purely subjective.” This is itself g 
psychological hypothesis but it cannot 
be substantiated for it undermines the 
validity of the very science which gave it 
birth. Every judgment is in some sense a 
value judgment. Truth and falsity are 
standards of value, and any scientific 
proposition asserted as true is an implicit 
judgment of value. But if it were relative 
to no objective standards and, like ajj 
other value judgments, if it were deter. 
mined by subconscious influences, its 
claim to truth would be without founda. 
tion. There is no escape from this diff- 
culty in the assertion that scientific 
statements are those which can be tested 
and verified by comparison with the facts, 
for the alleged comparison is illusory. 
How do we know when theory conforms 
to fact? With what fact, for instance, do 
we compare the statement that the ac- 
celeration of a falling body is thirty-two 
feet per second, per second? It is itself a 
statement of fact and is regarded as true 
if it is corroborated by other facts (e.g., 
the velocities of falling bodies as meas- 
ured in particular cases, the parabolic 
course followed by a projectile? and the 
like). But there is no comparison here be- 
tween immediately recognizable simi- 
lars, and we still require a criterion by 
which to decide what sort of corrobora- 
tion and how much is necessary to vali- 
date the statement. Is it not possible, 
then, that the decision that a theory 
agrees with the facts is itself a product of 
subjective influences? We have not yet 
provided any objective standard of 
validity. But without that the psycho- 
logical theory itself can lay no claim to 
truth and will degenerate into something 
purely subjective. The science of psy- 
chology along with all the other sciences 


2 Allowing, of course, for the interference of air- 
pressure, etc. 
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must then be thrown overboard, and 
with it will go the hypothesis that value 
judgments. are purely subjective. We 
may therefore legitimately seek their 
justification elsewhere. 
udgments of value are the product 
of thought whether in the theoretical or 
in the practical field. We might well 
adapt a famous pronouncement of 
Hegel’s and say that he who speaks of 
yalues and neglects thought does not 
know what he is saying. The principles 
of value can thus be understood only in 
conjunction with the principles of think- 
ing, and the mind’s critical reflection 
upon its own thinking (that alone which 
can discover the principles of thought) 
is, as we have already stated, philosophy. 
The metaphysician’s task is well de- 
sribed by the late Professor R. G. Col- 
lingwood as that of analyzing the judg- 
ments of science and penetrating to their 
“absolute” or ultimate presuppositions. 
The moral philosopher, likewise, ana- 
lyzes moral judgments and develops the 
implications of conduct, seeking to 
discover those presuppositions upon 
which all rational action is ultimately 
based—which underlie the evaluation of 
practical ends. 

In an age of moral perplexity like the 
present, when current opinions and ac- 
cepted doctrines lead us directly to dis- 
aster and destruction, no study is more 
desperately needed than one of this kind. 
To indulge in scientific research, afford- 
ing only such knowledge (however ad- 
mirable) as will serve in the provision of 
practical means, can be of no help to us 
in solving our most pressing problem: 
namely, the discovery and clear recogni- 
tion of adequate and satisfactory ends. 
To neglect the study of ethics, therefore, 
at a time when the ends generally pur- 
sued are manifestly leading the nations 
into a conflict of mutual annihilation, 
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would seem to be the utmost extreme of 
improvidence and folly. 

So far at least we may be confident: 
that the current philosophical doctrines 
are self-destructive, and the denial of an 
objective standard of moral value with 
the consequent abandonment of ethics 
as a philosophical science must be treated 
with the gravest suspicion. Fresh con- 
sideration must be given to the rational 
and intelligent elements in human beha- 
vior and to the character of that study 
the fruits of which have in the past been 
honored as the theory of morality. 


4. THE PRESUPPOSITIONS OF 
RATIONAL ACTION 


Every deliberate, rational action per- 
formed by an intelligent and civilized 
person implies a vast number of presup- 
positions among which by a process of 
inference and analysis it is possible to 
discover some which are ultimate; that is 
to say, some which are presupposed in 
all the others but which do not them- 
selves presuppose anything prior. This 
can be illustrated by taking a simple ex- 
ample. Suppose a man decides to insure 
his house against fire. This is a deliberate 
action possible only for an intelligent, 
civilized person and it involves a number 
of presuppositions. (1) Obviously it pre- 
supposes judgments of value on the part 
of the person taking the decision: the 
risk of fire is appreciated and its possible 
occurrence deemed to be an evil, while 
the act of insuring the house is judged to 
be good as at least a partial means of 
counteracting the evil. Further, the 
house and its contents are held to be of 
value to the owner and the compensation 
for their loss which the insurance prom- 
ises is viewed as a means of securing the 
benefit which they afford him. All these 
judgments of value are made for some 
reason which is, clearly, that their ob- 















jects serve certain purposes of the agent 
—they are means to certain ends the at- 
tainment of which he considers good. 
This last presupposition is final. The im- 
mediate objects for the sake of which 
deliberate actions are performed, if not 
themselves ultimate ends, must imply 
others which are ultimate. Deliberate, 
rational action, therefore, taken by a 
civilized person absolutely presupposes, 
to use Collingwood’s language, an ulti- 
mate end or purpose regarded as good in 
itself. (2) In the example we have taken, 
moreover, the act presupposes a vast or- 
ganization of economic and administra- 
tive functions; insurance agencies, bene- 
fit societies, financial investment agen- 
cies, joint-stock companies, productive 
and trading enterprizes and many more 
are all presupposed in the possibility of 
performing the relatively simple act of 
insuring a house. These functions are or- 
ganized in associations each of which 
aims at a particular set of purposes com- 
mon to all its members. These associa- 
tions, moreover, interact with one an- 
other and they are all embraced and 
their activities are integrated within one 
comprehensive organization of legal and 
governmental functions covering the 
community as a whole. As each minor as- 
sociation is a co-operative effort on the 
part of a group of persons for the fulfil- 
ment of purposes which all its members 
value in common, so the social whole in 
which the minor associations interact is 
organized to serve those purposes which 
are common to all of them. These again 
are ultimate. To them the particular pur- 
poses of the minor organizations are 
subordinate, just as the personal ends of 
individuals, so far as they conflict with 
those of the associations, are subordinat- 
ed to the common purpose for which the 
minor organizations are formed. We 
come, then, to a second absolute presup- 
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position implied in the deliberate act: an 
ultimate common purpose shared by the 
members of a community. 

Further examination may prove that 
the common purpose and the end regard. 
ed by the individual as ultimately good 
are in principle the same. But the ques- 
tion need not be pursued further in this 
article. All that I am attempting to do 
here is to maintain that the example | 
have given above is typical of all ration- 
al, civilized action, and that ultimate 
presuppositions of this sort are implied 
by every deliberate act taken by an in. 
telligent member of a civilized comm- 
nity. 

But though these presuppositions are 
made, we are for the most part unaware 
of them. Still less are we aware just what 
end is presupposed and what common 
purpose. But unless we can be made 
aware of these matters, it is highly im- 
probable that our conduct will be regu- 
lated in any very orderly fashion or that 
our actions from day to day will be con- 
sistent. The ends that we do presuppose 
at different times are frequently incom- 
patible and still more frequently are they 
at variance with those presupposed by 
others. The effort to remove these incon- 
sistencies and conflicts—an effort made 
not only by isolated individuals but also 
by groups of individuals in concert, an 
effort which is therefore social—results 
in that regulation of conduct which we 
call morality; and the degree of its suc- 
cess is the measure of our civilization. 
The clear awareness of the presupposi- 
tions of rational action is not the only 
requirement for moral progress but it is 
by far the most important. Besides en- 
lightenment, discipline is needed—what 
Aristotle would have called the right 
habits of feeling and action; but without 
enlightenment it would be impossible to 
determine which were the right habits or 
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what the proper purpose of discipline 
should be. The more we are aware, then, 
of the presuppositions of our actions, the 
more successfully shall we be able to 

ate our lives and to harmonize them 
with the lives of others in the community 
to which we belong. 

The study of the presuppositions of 
rational action therefore is essential for 
the elimination of the contradictions and 
conflicts which arise in practice when 
conduct is habitually unreflective. Fur- 
ther, this study is demanded by the ef- 
fort to act better and is the natural com- 
plement of rational action itself. Ethics 
cannot be separated from practice; with- 
out it the moral effort cannot ultimately 
reach its goal. 

Obviously then we can dispense nei- 
ther with morality as an objective stand- 
ard for the regulation of conduct, nor 
with ethics as the study of the presuppo- 
sitions of morality. To attempt the first 
is to repudiate civilization and espouse 
some form of barbarism, and to attempt 
the second is to condemn to ultimate 
failure civilization and the social order 
which it involves. We are faced at the 
present time with such failure; a fact 
which becomes evident when we consid- 
er the present world situation in the light 
of the conclusions so far reached. 


5. APPLICATION TO THE CONTEMPO- 
-RARY SITUATION 


The menace to peace and to our con- 
tinued civilized existence springs today 
from the inability of the nations mutual- 
ly to accommodate their policies and the 
ends which they pursue. Now the adjust- 
ment of conduct, whether in the form of 
national policies or of individual actions, 
to the aims and wishes of others is the 
essence of moral regulation. The rules to 
which we defer in the ordering of our in- 
dividual lives are just those which spring 
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from the fact that we have to co-ordinate 
our conduct with that of others and 
modify our desires in consideration of 
their interests. The mutual accomoda- 
tion of national policies presents a prob- 
lem of exactly the same kind. It is a 
moral problem, and the science which 
will be of most use in helping us to solve 
it will accordingly not be an empirical 
science but that which studies the pre- 
suppositions of morality—namely, eth- 
ics. Our present failure in political mat- 
ters is largely due to the common neglect 
of all those sciences which cannot claim 
to be empirical and in particular of 
ethics. Contempt for moral philosophy 
has been accompanied by contempt for 
morals and by the pursuit of self-interest 
both by individuals and by states. The 
result in the internal affairs of the nations 
is corruption and oppression, and their 
external relations is fear, suspicion, and 
war. 

For national policies in exactly the 
same way as individual actions presup- 
pose ends and principles of value. The 
ends are not always acknowledged nor the 
principles admitted but they are never- 
theless presupposed, and if by a study of 
ethics they could be made apparent, if 
the common people of the nations or at 
least their leaders could be made aware of 
them, it is not unlikely that they would 
find the means of mutual agreement 
much more readily at hand. In particular 
the presupposition of a common interest, 
which is necessarily implied whenever 
attempts, however abortive, are made at 
international organization, would be- 
come clearer and it would be possible to 
decide what sort of international objec- 
tive could satisfy the nations in common. 
Once that had become clear the means 
should not be far to seek especially with 
the highly developed scientific tech- 
niques now at our disposal. 





The suggestion that ethics might 
throw light upon the nature and solution 
of international problems may be op- 
posed on the ground that it springs from 
a confusion in thought between ethics 
and political science, itself based upon a 
similar confusion of morals with politics. 
In reply to such an objection, I should be 
ready to confess a belief in the fusion in 
moral philosophy of ethics and political 
science and also the conviction that 
morals and politics are inextricably inter- 
dependent. The fact that politicians are 
not often moved by moral scruples does 
not alter this interdependence. It means 
only that their politics are the more cor- 
rupt. What I should wish to maintain is 
not that politics as commonly practiced 
are morally irreproachable but that po- 
litical behavior of whatever kind is be- 
havior subject to moral judgment, which 
falls within that category of action to 
which the predicates “rational’’ and 
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“civilized” are applied. It will therefore 
presuppose just those ends and prin. 
ciples which it is the business of the mora] 
philosopher to study. Ethics since before 
the days of Aristotle has been a politica] 
study. 

Finally the most pressing need of 
civilization today is the discovery of 
means for the abolition of war—a need 
so vital that if it cannot be met civiliza. 
tion is bound to perish—and in large 
measure the failure to meet this need re. 
sults from the doubt and distraction of 
men of all nations concerning the validity 
of moral principles. Therefore it would 
seem that one of the first conditions for 
solving our problem is consideration 
of the nature and status of ethics as a 
necessary and important philosophical 
science, and for such a reconsideration 
this article is intended as a plea. 
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OUTLINES OF A RELATIONAL THEORY OF VALUE 


D. W. GOTSHALK 


nalyze the situation in which hu- of the given; whereas experience in its 
man values occur and, second, to major modes is an apprehension of the 
suggest certain hypotheses regarding the given in terms of needs, purposes, and 
principles of evaluation. Before proceed- goals. The experience of the scientist 
ing with either aim, however, I would like himself illustrates this. A physicist wishes 
to say a few words about experience,em- to make a measurement. Of the thousand 
irical method, and value theory and one possible combinations of data 
In the field of value theory it isa thesis that a free sensibility might record when 
of certain logical empiricists that only _ it is directed toward a clock or a measur- 
statements describing what people value _ ing rod, the physicist concentrates on one 
or have valued are scientific and empiri- combination, e.g., the positions of the 
cal. Only descriptive psychological and hands of the clock or the incidence points 
sociological generalizations or reports are of the ends of the measuring rod. Why? 
admissible by empirical method, while all Obviously, because the combination is to 
other statements, particularly regarding his purpose. Similarly, in preparing and 
norms, principles of evaluation, the conducting an experiment, the physicist 
ought or the should be, are merely ex- sets up and manipulates his object field 
pressions of private prejudice and have in terms of an aim. If the aim requires 
no scientific or empirical standing or that certain elements appear and operate 
validity. in the object field and no others, these 
The paradox of this position, that it elements are introduced, arranged, and 
asserts what should be the case in value controlled, so far as possible, as the aim 
theory and does not merely describe past requires. Both in observation and in ex- 
or present practice, is obvious enough. periment, experience in science contains 
But the root of the difficulty, I believe, is ordering purposes and goals, and what is, 
different. It lies in a faulty conception of is caught within a network of oughts and 
experience. According to this view, ex- should-bes springing from these telic ele- 
perience is sensory apprehension. It isthe ments. 
awareness of sensory presentations, sense As a matter of fact, when logical posi- 
data, or sensa. This conception is com- tivists themselves discuss science, they 
bined with the view that all knowledge often speak, as in value theory, of oughts 
that is not analytic consists of state- and should-bes, of demands and require- 
ments, such as psychological and socio- ments. Thus, Carnap writes: “It is a just 
logical statements, whose content is re- demand that Science should have not 
ducible to descriptions of what is or has merely subjective interpretation but 
been or, more specifically, to sense data. sense and validity for all subjects who 
One elementary defect of this concep- participate in it.”* Either this statement 
tion, I think, is that it omits the telic is merely an expression of private prej- 
structure of experience. It conceives ex- *R. Carnap, Unity of Science, Eng. trans., p. 66. 
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T= paper has two aims, first, to perience as mechanical, a mere recording 
a 








udice, and so empirical and scientific 
nonsense, or it is a serious recognition 
that science and scientific experience con- 
tain universal imperatives and goals, 
since it demands that would-be scientific 
statements measure up to certain re- 
quirements of sense and validity in the 
experience of all who participate in sci- 
ence. I conclude, what seems clear any- 
way in the example of the physicist cited 
above, that the ought and should-be, 
telic demands and requirements, are in- 
ternal to experience and not outside it 
and, therefore, that statements about 
them are open to empirical examination 
and testing in the sense that they can be 
confronted by evidence based on an ele- 
ment of experience itself. I believe that 
the whole argument of this paper will 
fully illustrate and confirm this point. 


I 


To turn to our first main task—an 
analysis of the situation in which human 
values occur. Any such situation, I think, 
can be analyzed into three components. 
You feel a cool breeze on a warm day and 
experience a moment of relief and bodily 
pleasure. In this situation there are (1) 
an objective con.ponent: the cooling 
breeze; (2) a subjective component: the 
reactions to the breeze including the feel- 
ings of relief and bodily pleasure; and 
(3) a relational component: the appeti- 
tive pattern aroused by the breeze and 
guiding the subjective reactions in rela- 
tion to this objective component. Other 
examples exhibit a generically similar 
triad of components. You complete with 
the assistance of others a certain task, 
such as winning the election of a candi- 
date for political office. There are (1) an 
objective component: winning the elec- 
tion; (2) a subjective component: the 
activities of you and the others; and 
(3) a relational component: the purpos- 
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ive pattern directing the activities to the 
winning or relating them in the situation 
to the goal object. A fourth factor might 
be distinguished, namely, the broad 
space-time causal framework without 
which a human value situation ob. 
viously could not occur. In the following 
discussion I shall abstract from this fac. 
tor, not because I believe that larger 
cosmic considerations are not important 
for an understanding of human values, 
but because I wish to concentrate on the 
human situation and its peculiar internal 
factors. Let us now study the three fac. 
tors just listed more closely. 

1. The objective com ponent.—Ralph 
Barton Perry has defined value as any 
object of any interest.? This definition 
has an obvious limitation. It places value 
solely in objects. Strictly speaking, it 
means that in any situation completely 
and correctly described as consisting 
simply of a wholehearted interest in an 
object, the interest has no value, since by 
definition the interest there is not an ob- 
ject of any interest. This seems to be an 
untenable position. But Perry’s defini- 
tion, I think, is correct in ascribing value 
to objects, and this ascription must be 
taken in the most literal sense. By an 
object I shall mean any item—quality, 
state, event, thing, or complex of these, 
actual or potential, past, present, or 
future—toward which a telic pattern is 
directed. Such an item has value, where 
it is of value, in the strictest sense. Thus, 
I contemplate a painting on a wall. I may 
do this in several ways. I may consider 
the painting in relation to a purpose as- 
sumed to have been a factor in its crea- 
tion. I may consider the painting in rela- 
tion to a purpose assumed to be valid for 
any painting. Or I may consider the 
painting in terms of my personal desires 
for aesthetic satisfaction independent of 

2 General Theory of Value, pp. 115-16. 
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any larger claims. Suppose I contemplate 
the painting in all three ways, and in each 
case find it “‘excellent.”” The property 
“excellent” —here a shorthand term for 
the diverse values of the work—is not a 
property of myself or subjective. It is not 
I but the painting that is considered ex- 
cellent. An objective value as understood 
here consists in the adequacy of an object 
to the demands of the telic patterns in- 
yoked in dealing with it. This adequacy 
is found, not made. In the case of the 
painting, I discover it in the object, and, 
unless I am mistaken, as through some 
misunderstanding of various matters— 
the object, the purposes of its creation, 
the purposes of painting, and the like—I 
might well be, the property is a discovery 
anyone can make for himself, if he will 
accurately contemplate the object simply 
in terms of the telic patterns I have 
employed. 

Objectivity of values, however, must 
not be confused with universality. Uni- 
versality means ‘‘same for all subjects,”’ 
and you may have objectivity without 
universality. Thus, a person who main- 
tained toward the painting a telic pat- 
tern different from any just described 
might yet find values in the painting. 
These values would be objective, or in 
the object, assuming that the person did 
find them in the actual object, of which 
his own reports and the validity of these 
reports after critical scrutiny would be 
the best witness. Yet, objective as they 
would be in the sense of properties of the 
actual object, these values might be 
purely ideosyncratic. Some universal 
agreement on objective values, I believe 
is possible, but only under certain condi- 
tions. The chief of these, I think, are ac- 
ceptance by subjects of the same telic 
patterns and governance of the subjec- 
tive dealings with an object solely by 
these patterns. Of course, the object 





would have to be understood by all for 
what it is. Otherwise, agreement, if 
reached, would not be about the object at 
all but something different. 

2. The subjective component.—J. R. 
Reid has defined value as “given affec- 
tive quality.” This definition, I believe, 
states merely a subjective factor in the 
value situation. Yet it is not a negligible 
factor. An object may be as excellent as 
you please. But if its excellence is not 
felt, if it arouses no affective response, its 
objective values may be missed and sub- 
jective value be correspondingly impov- 
erished. Still, the definition, I think, de- 
scribes only a fragment of the subjective 
component. A great many subjective 
processes—and by these I mean any proc- 
esses conducted by human organisms or 
subjects—may occur, vegetative, animal, 
subconscious, which analysis shows em- 
body telic patterns. There may be no 
given affective quality in the sense of 
consciously felt pleasure, comfort, and 
the like. Yet these processes, such as a 
good sound sleep, may fulfil ends and be 
of value. Moreover, limiting value on 
the conscious level merely to given affec- 
tive quality seems a mistake. This is en- 
joyment value. But the human organism 
does more than enjoy. It produces. It is 
an interactive system that not only is 
affected by environment but affects en- 
vironment. There are the achievements 
of creation as well as the pleasures of en- 
joyment. One might liken the enjoy- 
ments of satisfying aesthetic experience 
to the affective element of subjective 
value. There is more to aesthetic experi- 
ence, I think, than that, but, where it is 
satisfying, surely that. The contrast then 
would be the realizations of the artist in 
successful creative activity. In this, the 
object is not so much enjoyed as molded 
according to the purpose of the creator, 


3A Theory of Value, p. 54. 








so that this purpose is fulfilled in the 
object. Of course, the fulfilment may be 
enjoyed, as it is attained or afterward. 
But the fulfilment is analytically distinct 
from the enjoyment. Indeed, a person 
may fulfil a creative urge and not enjoy 
it at all. He may create in torment. Yet, 
simply as fulfilment, the process may 
mark an addition to his stature as a crea- 
tive being and so be of subjective value. 

3. The relational component.—This 
consists of the telic pattern governing a 
value situation. This pattern, which we 
shall analyze in a moment, originates in 
the subject but extends to the object, 
uniting it with the subject into a value 
situation. Hence, of all components, it is, 
I believe, the most fundamental. Indeed, 
eliminate it, and, as we shall see, subjects 
have no principle for grading their proc- 
esses while objects cannot exhibit the 
adequacies that constitute their values as 
human objects. In other words, the hu- 
man value situation collapses and is 
turned into a situation in which things 
happen in a mechanically connected 
fashion, inside and outside the organism, 
but no principle of value, subjective or 
objective, can be found. 

Any telic pattern can be analyzed into 
two factors. There is always some drive, 
need, want, propensity, impulse, urge, 
desire, appetition, interest, aim, purpose, 
or other telic factor. In addition, there is 
a vector,‘ or a set of requirements, sent 
out to some quality, state, event, thing, 
or complex of these, actual or potential, 
past, present, or future. 

So far as the objective side of the value 
situation is concerned, the vector of the 
pattern is its cardinal factor. This vector 
consists of a set of demands or require- 
ments set up by the aim or other telic 
factor and carried to objects. In conse- 


4Cf. Wolfgang Kohler, The Place of Value in a 
World of Facts. 
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quence, it determines the area of relevant 
objects, and the relevant values of these 
objects, in the value situation. Thus, if] 
want to catch a train and am told that 
the moon is or is not made of greey 
cheese, this information may be interest. 
ing in a vague sort of way, but it is yp. 
likely to seem very relevant or very valy. 
able, especially if I have not a moment tp 
spare. Prove to me, however, that the 
train is ten minutes late—introduce this 
different objective element into the situa. 
tion, and the matter is otherwise. This 
information intersects vividly with the 
vector in the situation, which contains 
among other things the requirement that 
my train be at the station at a convenient 
time. As a result, the information seems 
immediately relevant and important. 
On the subjective side of the situation, 
the telic factor is of more direct moment. 
As the vector grades the objects or objec- 
tive elements in a situation, so the pur- 
pose or other telic factor grades the oper- 
ations and enjoyments of the subjective 
processes. I wish, for example, to per- 
form some simple act, such as the light- 
ing of a fire in a stove. My purpose here 
measures the value of the operations con- 
stituting my act, their expertness, in- 
eptness, and the like, and the value of the 
enjoyments, if any, that I have in these 
operations. Usually, however, simple 
telic factors do not occur in isolation but 
in combination. In lighting the fire, I 
may also have in mind other purposes: to 
boil water, to prepare coffee. Or a con- 
trary purpose may seize me, devaluating 
my present acts, and I may blow out the 
lighted match and proceed to business 
elsewhere. Such concomitant or sequent 
purposes may be linked into many ar- 
rangements: hierarchial, antithetical, se- 
rial, evolutionary. Moreover, in addition 
to abstract formal order, these diverse 
purposes, as telic factors in mature indi- 
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yidual agents or subjects, tend to exhibit 
certain particularized settled orders. 
They outline a profile of value tendencies 
recurring in various guises in various 
situations. 

[ will call the totality of telic factors in 
an agent, in so far as it exhibits settled 
outline, the character or personality of 
the agent. There are well-knit personali- 
ties whose every purpose seems to radiate 
from a single center. There are personali- 
ties, perhaps more numerous, whose pur- 
poses often do not seem to be on intimate 
speaking terms with each other, exhibit- 
ing a persistent and sometimes disas- 
trous confusion and incoherence. But, 
whatever the qualities of such totalities, 
single telic factors of mature agents seem 
like tiny shoots from within a larger telic 
mass, and this massive totality is the 
center of the person as a value agent, 
while the single factors usually are merely 
protruding expressions of the totality in 
agiven situation. 


II 


This triadic analysis has omitted, as I 
said it would, the broad existential 
framework without which human value 
situations could not occur. It has also 
omitted all negative value situations. 
Such situations are numerous. But I be- 
lieve that they introduce no new prin- 
ciples. Thus, a person may view a work 
of art not with pleasure but with keen 
disappointment. There are (1) a subjec- 
tive component the viewing with its 
unpleasant affective quality; (2) an ob- 
jective component: the work of art; and 
(3) a relational component: the telic pat- 
tern maintained by the percipient in 
viewing the object. Such situations may 
have positive value in relation to some 
future or other situation. But in them- 
selves they are merely the situations 
previously described with negative val- 
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ues in place of positive at the subjective 
and objective poles. 

A variant of positive situations pos- 
sessing certain negative features has also 
been omitted. A person may shun an ob- 
ject that is threatening or distasteful to 
him, such as a violent thunderstorm. A 
successful aversion involves the usual 
triadic set up: subject, object, relational 
pattern. But in details these components 
are somewhat different. The object, for 
example, has disvalue, or a disvalue. 
This disvalue arouses a telic pattern in 
which the purpose is to achieve avoid- 
ance or flight, and the vector is a de- 
mand on the situation for factors permit- 
ting avoidance or flight. The successful 
execution of this pattern, however, is a 
positive achievement with concomitant 
enjoyment of relief, or with neutral en- 
joyment values. Thus, while aversions 
differ in detail from both positive and 
negative value situations, exhibiting a 
medley of factors, they fall well within 
the triadic outline of the value situation 
which we have already described. 


Ill 


So much for our first main topic: the 
value situation and its components. 
Now, I would like to suggest certain 
hypotheses regarding the principles of 
evaluation, including good evaluation. 
To facilitate matters, I shall distinguish 
and discuss three areas of value: the ob- 
jective, the subjective, and the inter- 
subjective or social. My theme will be 
that in all three areas the principles of 
evaluation, including good evaluation, 
reside in the relational component. 

1. The objective area.—In this area, we 
have said, value consists of the adequacy 
of an object to the demands of a vector 
directed to it. A person says that a paint- 
ing, Titian’s ““Entombment” (Louvre), 
for example, is aesthetically a great 
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painting. This statement means, I be- 
lieve, simply that for this person the 
painting meets the aesthetic require- 
ments assumed by him to be relevant to 
a painting, with exceptional adequacy. 
Whether these assumed requirements are 
valid or not, we need not inquire. In 
either case, his evaluation consists of es- 
timating the conformity of the actuali- 
ties of the object to the assumed require- 
ments. In other words, in either case the 
principle of evaluation in the situation is 
the vector factor. Or, more broadly, it is 
the relational component. 

The area of objective values is of 
enormous scope. It includes not only 
objects of nature and works of industrial 
and fine art but all products of human 
effort: systems of natural science, com- 
merce, education, and all institutions. 
The major difficulties to good evaluation 
in this area, I believe, are not in general 
value theory but in detailed empirical 
knowledge. Thus, to judge well a work of 
fine art as such, a person must know his 
object and the maximum value require- 
ments that are relevant to such an object. 
If he knows these, he knows what he is 
judging and the vector principle most 
fully adequate for judging it. He has only 
to use his knowledge accurately to make 
as precise and complete a judgment as 
possible. This knowledge of objects and 
vectors is clearly a matter of detailed 
empirical study. To know an object and 
the maximum value possibilities in a field 
requires exploring the object and field, 
not general theorizing. That such knowl- 
edge is difficult to obtain, that in many 
cases approximations only are the very 
best that can be obtained, may be true. 
But it does not affect the issue. If such 
knowledge is obtained, or, so far as it is, 
good object evaluation presents no the- 
oretical difficulty. The object to be 
judged and the principle for judging such 
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an object thoroughly are known. Only 
accurate application of this knowledge is 
necessary to judge the object as expertly 
as anyone can. 

2. The subjective area.—In this area the 
values are entirely different. They reside 
in the subjective processes with their 
affective qualities and creative fulfil. 
ments. Yet these values are like objective 
values in being determined by the rela- 
tional component. The factor of this 
component that is most directly decisive 
in this connection is not the vector but 
the want, aim, purpose, or other telic 
element. Thus, it may come about that 
in an aesthetic experience of a work of art 
a person with a defective vector may yet 
gain great subjective value. The vector 
may be incapable of standing up under 
expert scrutiny. Yet it may be met sub- 
stantially by the object, e.g., an inferior 
painting viewed by a rustic. The pur- 
pose, which was to maintain the vector 
and contemplate the object, is executed 
with ease and enjoyment, and the subjec- 
tive processes possess intense and con- 
siderable private value, being under the 
rule of this purpose. 

Of course, people generally do not live 
in rustic isolation, and, as they learn 
from other people and things, their 
vectors change, and their purposes also. 
Or, an object may satisfy the vector of a 
passing whim, and the larger system of 
telic factors in the individual may in- 
definitely modify a momentary evalua- 
tion. The major difficulties to good evalu- 
ation in the subjective sphere are similar 
to those in the objective. They lie in em- 
pirical knowledge. More specifically, they 
lie in knowing in an accurate and com- 
prehensive manner exactly what one 
wants, what aims, purposes, or telic 
bents are fully appropriate to the self or 
person. Once this is known, good subjec- 
tive evaluation is easy in principle. At 
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least, the principle of good evaluation is 
known. In all cases it consists of the 
spontaneous or reflective grading of the 
activities and qualities of the subjective 

sses by a standard supplied by a 
want or other telic factor integrated with 
the full telic being of the person. 

This account of good evaluation in the 
subjective and objective areas yields two 
standards, vectors appropriate to ob- 
jects, and telic bents appropriate to sub- 
jects. Are these two standards harmoni- 
ous? Actually, they may be very inhar- 
monious. Thus, the bents fully and 
deeply consonant with the telic being 
that a person has developed may per- 
sistently lead to maintaining vectors in- 
appropriate to such and such objects. 
When this occurs, we say that the person 
has certain blind spots or that he is il- 
literate in a certain field. Or, if the trait 
appears in all ordinary instances of ob- 
jects, if a person invariably views a table 
as George Washington and a match as 
the Battle of Jutland, we say that the 
person is crazy. At the same time, I be- 
lieve that some harmonious combination 
of the two standards is possible. It may 
never be complete. Indeed, some plural- 
ism in the realm of values seems in- 
evitable. Human beings are not entirely 
identical, and in certain cases, even when 
they are maintaining identical and ap- 
propriate objective vectors, they will 
tend therefore to rate their subjective 
processes in a different light. But the two 
standards can be combined with con- 
siderable coherence. Two scientists rat- 
ing the work of a third, and employing 
identical and appropriate vectors, may 
find that this work is not only good sci- 
ence but of similar and roughly equal 
value for their own progress. The prob- 
lem of harmoniously combining appro- 
priate subjective and objective stand- 
ards is especially crucial in the value field 








most vexing today, the area of inter- 
subjective or group life. In this field the 
combination in a certain form is, I be- 
lieve, not only important and urgent but 
the very foundation of good evaluation 
itself. 

3. The intersubjective area.—First of 
all, how do our principles of evaluation 
generally apply in this area? Suppose a 
policy is formulated by the government 
of a nation. The policy is a telic pattern, 
a system of purposes and requirements, 
that constitutes the relational component 
of an intersubjective or group situation. 
Now, for a person or group completely 
committed to the policy, it serves as a 
final and decisive standard for all actions 
and objects in the situation. These are 
measured, and pronounced good or bad, 
simply in terms of their adequacy to the 
telic pattern. This is, I believe, generally 
the case in intersubjective evaluation. It 
takes place in terms of some intersubjec- 
tive policy or telic pattern favored by a 
group or an individual. 

But any policy—the Truman policy, 
the Stalin policy—is not necessarily a 
good policy, and more than formulation 
and execution of a policy are involved in 
good intersubjective evaluation. The in- 
dividual subjects occupying the situation 
in which the policy is to operate must be 
considered, as must the objective institu- 
tions that constitute the mechanism 
through which the policy is to be carried 
out. Good intersubjective value judg- 
ment, I think, would involve an accurate 
empirical knowledge of both factors, and 
a standard that embodied in the light of 
this knowledge the full set of value possi- 
bilities relevant to the factors. Thus, if a 
government policy expressed the known 
purposes of the subjects in a situation at 
least to the extent of conferring unques- 
tionable benefit upon them, and if it were 
in accord with the full set of value possi- 











bilities known to be realizable by the 
relevant institutions, I think that there 
is no doubt that it would be a satisfac- 
tory basis for good intersubjective evalu- 
ation, at least so far as the given situa- 
tion was concerned. 

In group life this happens too rarely. 
The internal policies of governments oc- 
casionally come close to it. A policy such 
as governs T.V.A., for example, is not 
only fairly well formulated and executed. 
It embodies reasonably well the known 
purposes of the subjects in the situation 
at least to the extent of conferring un- 
questionable benefit upon an overwhelm- 
ing majority of them. It is also in accord 
with some of the best value possibilities 
known to be realizable by economic insti- 
tutions. But practically all foreign poli- 
cies of all governments as now consti- 
tuted are, I believe, rather preposterous 
standards of group life. Their usual aim 
is national advantage, which means in 
most cases the disadvantage of endless 
millions in the situation but outside the 
national borders. Their usual aim also 
has only the slightest regard for the possi- 
bilities of government relevant to the 
group affected, here, a group interna- 
tional in scope. 

A good intersubjective pattern, I have 
said, must recognize the purposes of the 
individual subjects in a situation and the 
value possibilities of the objective insti- 
tutions relevant to the situation. With- 
out such recognition, a group policy—in 
commerce, industry, education, and else- 
where, as well as in government—will 
lack a standard competent to judge an 
intersubjective situation thoroughly in 
terms of its constituent factors and be- 
come so much uncertain buzzing in the 
dark. I have indicated that there is no 
irremediable theoretical obstacle to con- 
structing a good intersubjective pattern. 
In certain cases, such as an occasional 
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internal policy of a government, it has 
actually been approximated reasonably 
well. There are certain necessary condj- 
tions, chiefly knowledge of the individual 
purposes and institutional value possi. 
bilities involved. But with this knowl. 
edge, and formulation attuned to it, such 
a telic pattern should be possible in any 
intersubjective area and, with an institu. 
tional framework through which to oper- 
ate, could become the rule of action, as 
well as of evaluation, throughout group 
life. 


IV 


This discussion of three value areas 
suggests an ultimate question. In each 
area, we have said, the standard is the 
relational component that spread-eagles 
the situation and provides factors—telic 
bents and vectors—that grade the other 
components. In the __ intersubjective 
sphere the objective component includes 
subjects as well as nonsubjective objects 
such as institutions, but the general prin- 
ciple of the standard is the same. There 
are, however, standards and standards. 
Relational patterns may be defective or 
adequate. An adequate relational com- 
ponent embodies as a standard simply 
the maximum value possibilities that are 
relevant in the situation to the other 
components. A defective pattern does 
not. 

The question, therefore, arises: What 
establishes standards? What is the stand- 
ard of a good relational pattern? The an- 
swer, I think, is implicit in our whole 
analysis. A good standard establishes it- 
self. Every relational component as 4 
standard has two tasks. It is a rule for 
determining the values of the other com- 
ponents in a situation, and it is a rule 
that determines in them a specific set of 
values. A good standard is simply one 
that executes this twofold task best. Not 
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only does it determine a specific set of 
yalues in the other components, but, in 
the light of empirical knowledge, it 
roves itself to be a rule for determining 
in the situation the fullest set of relevant 
values in these components. It realizes 
the maximum value possibilities relevant 
to a standard and achieves all that a 
standard by its nature can be asked to 
do. 

On this view, there is no need to as- 
sume, in the manner of Descartes, that 
human evaluation requires an imposed 
idea of Perfection or an idea of God caus- 
ally derived from without. The only as- 
sumption necessary is, what seems to be 
a fact rather than an assumption, that 
the human being is a telic being, that he 
isa fountain of standards. I do not mean 
that larger cosmic considerations may 
not be of the greatest importance in 
further clarifying human standards. On 
the contrary, like all knowledge, such 
considerations may be of the greatest im- 


portance in this respect, so long as they 
are empirical, as in empirical cosmology 
and metaphysics. The point is merely 
that a firm and bedrock underpinning for 
human evaluation does not require a spe- 
cial injection from an external being. Hu- 
man nature suffices. As a telic creature, 
the human being is a standard-producing 
agent, and his standards can prove them- 
selves in experience. A good standard is 
merely one that does well the work that a 
standard is cut out to do, and a specific 
standard is good, not because it has a 
high cosmic origin, but because it realizes 
in a situation the maximum value possi- 
bilities of the principle of the standard 
inherent in itself. 

This paper has outlined two theses. 
The situation in which human values oc- 
cur can be analyzed into three com- 
ponents, and the relational component 
contains the principles of evaluation of 
all three components. 
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ON THE IMPORTANCE OF THE MISERABLE MAN 


MORTIMER R. KADISH 


ISCUSSION of ethical matters since 
D the advent and spread of pragma- 
tism has occurred in an almost 
uniformly salubrious atmosphere. A reso- 
lute attempt has been made to expose the 
nature and conditions of intelligent be- 
havior interpreted substantially as the 
behavior which satisfies; with this result, 
among others, that pragmatically in- 
clined moralists have devoted themselves 
to elaborating variations upon the theme 
of success. To these men choices seem 
creative; ends, if they are genuine, emi- 
nently achievable; and all true problems 
soluble. Ethics approaches the conditions 
of art. 

Now, although one could hardly dis- 
pute the accomplishments with which 
this approach has enriched ethical the- 
ory, I suppose few will deny that moral 
defeat pervades human experience quite 
as thoroughly as moral achievement. 
Just how pervasive in living the trait of 
failure is at any given time remains of 
course a matter for empirical investiga- 
tion; nor will any procedure be sug- 
gested for securing an accurate census of 
our discomfiture. But such a census is 
unnecessary. Enough of brute failure ex- 
ists to serve as a substantial ground for 
any examination of the problems of con- 
duct. 

In what follows I propose to avail my- 
self of that base, to see, for whatever the 
sight may be worth, values and morals 
from the perspective of the Miserable 
Man stranded high, dry, and somewhat 
disconcerted upon his moral beach. To 
get the full benefit of this unfortunate 
position, however, it will not do to con- 
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cern ourselves with those failures of the 
Miserable Man such that afterward he 
says about them, “Of course, I see it 
now,” or “If only I had known that be. 
fore.’ These have constituted a classic 
preoccupation of moralists. We shall fix 
our attention elsewhere: we shall narrow 
the field of investigation to failure of a 
more devastating kind, to what may be 
called ‘‘radical failure,’’ which fixes the 
true depth of the Miserable Man’s mis. 
ery. And to show the nature of that fail. 
ure and its import constitutes the spe- 
cific objective of this paper. 


I 


“Radical failure’ occurs when the 
chooser’s deeper predilections, those 
manifested in the long runs of his choices, 
and known as principles or rules when 
rigidly formalized, offer no genuine guid- 
ance in the concrete situation. Of course, 
when habits of choice are broad enough 
and malleable enough, intelligence has a 
field for operation. But habits are not 
infinitely adjustable; they possess char- 
acters; they make the chooser a “this” 
chooser. To the extent that a “this” 
character exists, the possibility remains 
that the habits which constitute him may 
afford intelligence no tool with which to 
crack the nut of choice; and that possi- 
bility is realized when events occur in 
human experience which are functions 
peculiarly of the limits of individual or 
group adjustment to real demands upon 
specific occasions. 

But if predicaments occur which are 
not reflectively soluble, in the sense that 
given some character a warranted choice 
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among alternatives is not possible for 
that character, this need not in itself dis- 
turb us. An occasion for decision, for ex- 
ample, might be essentially trivial; or, if 
potentially serious, we might, suspending 
judgment, turn away. In either case, 
there would be no actual question of 
failure. Unhappily, however, experience 
throws up occasions of another sort. 
Sometimes our predicaments demand on 
pain of heavy sanctions that we make a 
choice—while, perversely enough, they 
grant us no grounds upon which to make 
one. Not-choosing is made into a choice 
by the character of its consequences; we 
have been committed to a certain con- 
catenation of circumstances regardless of 
whether or not we suspend judgment and 
our effort to influence them. Govern- 
ments, for example, have frequently 
found themselves in this plight; and it is 
in this sense that there exists a genuine 
and nonmetaphysical element of neces- 
sity in politics and human life in general. 
Radical failure is a function of the 
limits of a chooser’s nature and of the 
necessity of his situation; the phrase 
designates that class of predicaments in 
which, since not-choosing has become a 
selection in a positive sense, some choice 
must be made and no adequate grounds 
exist by which to make that choice war- 
rantedly. There is no need here to ex- 
amine in detailed fashion what consti- 
tutes warranted choice. It is enough that, 
whatever be its nature, however reason 
be supposed to illuminate conduct, the 
necessary condition for a choice in any 
sense rational is that such choice not be 
inconsistent with the character of the 
chooser. But sometimes we must choose 
where, being what we are, we cannot. 
We cannot significantly determine that 
one alternative is the better .. . yet we 
must. And this is radical failure. 
Instances assault us daily. They are of 
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many kinds. Sometimes, some deeply 
rooted habit of conduct is propelled 
forcibly by circumstance into the arena 
of action; and that habit cannot choose. 
We are then asked in effect to choose our 
poison, where poisons, as we discover, 
come in forms other than the chemical. 
This sort of case is clear cut when it oc- 
curs; there is no ambiguity about what 
we want or what we can hope for—it rep- 
resents brute failure, at its deadest level, 
though it occur on the most “spiritual”’ 
plane, and the moralist passes it by with 
an unhappy shrug. There are also radical 
failures which historically the moralist 
has not been as ready to by-pass. On oc- 
casion, the world demands, for its own 
peculiar reasons, a determinateness of 
character of a chooser which he simply 
does not have. An entire complex of 
“character”-istic lines of choice furnish 
no clear ground for action in a whole field 
of alternatives presented arbitrarily to 
the chooser. None of his passions seems to 
fit his opportunities; perhaps disapprov- 
ingly, he is called ‘‘a-moral” or “im- 
moral.” But choose he must. He then 
permits what is called “chance,” in con- 
tradistinction to reflection, to pick his 
course and commit him to circumstances 
which will weaken his passions and con- 
tinue to demand the irrelevant. There is 
no question here of inadequate intel- 
ligence. The point is that the rate and 
direction of social change are in every 
major respect hardly ever the rate and 
direction of individual growth; while not 
only individuals, but specific institutions 
and social classes, may discover this in 
their experience with a consequent hope- 
lessness and frustration. 

One could go on indefinitely exploring 
the anatomy of an always contemporary 
failure; and, indeed, our thesis is that all 
instances of the Miserable Man’s plight 
have potential import for an adequate 
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theory of value. Let us, however, content 
ourselves for the rest with one particular 
kind of radical failure, for what instruc- 
tion we may glean from it: the once fre- 
quently controverted “conflicts among 
loyalties.” 

Such cases possess the most specifi- 
cally ethical bearing. Obligations, loves, 
and loyalties do actually conflict even 
though the art of casuistry which once 
essayed to dissolve those conflicts has 
fallen into disrepute; in fact, that art has 
fallen into disrepute precisely because 
the conflicts were genuine and existential 
affairs which no merely verbal juggling of 
principles and their implications could 
remedy. Once the dialectic is cleared 
away, a fundamental incompatibility 
among socially oriented attitudes is dis- 
covered at the source. Precisely those 
“inclusive and enduring aims,” which 
give moral judgments their weight and 
which might be expected to enrich one 
another most, lead in the split com- 
munity to the most bitter conflicts. And 
if resolution is impossible, if radical fail- 
ure stalks all moral issues, it is because 
no wider context exists in which such 
issues may be resolved. Ultimate wars 
with ultimate, not necessarily—the wider 
context might indeed exist—but factual- 
ly, in given societies, and for given con- 
testants; and this, I am proposing, is a 
datum of ethics not to be explained away. 

Examples could of course be multi- 
plied endlessly. One class of such ex- 
amples will serve us quite as well as such 
multiplication. 

Ever since the first World War a tend- 
ency has been observable among certain 
classes toward a paralysis of political ac- 
tivity. The game has not seemed worth 
the candle, or, if worth it, no matches 
were available to light it; or, if the 
matches were available, they appeared to 
be of the sort to begin conflagrations 
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rather than to light up hopes. Perhaps 
the process of industrialization, and the 
rationalization of economic and social 
life in general, had developed so far that 
the political forms and customs devel- 
oped by the middle classes failed to 
stretch over the consequences of that 
process. Whatever the cause, the plight 
of those members of the “intellectual” 
classes devoted in some sense to reason 
in politics has become increasingly pre- 
carious. Given the experience of the 
time, the price of politics has seemed to 
be a combination of force and futility; 
the price of wisdom, inactior, and the 
price of inaction, destruction. 

In consequence, the man who feels to- 
day the necessity of taking out citizen- 
ship papers in a brave new world, and at 
the same time of living “morally” and 
“responsibly” in this, faces grave (and 
perhaps in some respects, insoluble) 
problems. 

Now it does not matter for our pur- 
poses that in many specific domains 
people who have faced the problems may 
have overlooked positive potentialities in 
their field of action. Flatly to declare 
that any given situation involves radical 
failure is a highly empirical matter which 
it is certainly beyond the province of this 
paper to take up. It is enough if we see 
how political radical failure could occur, 
how the postwar Miserable Man might 
be right. What is being asserted is that 
the radical difficulties he insists upon 
have a natural history and a dramatic 
development. They do not simply hap- 
pen. Problems, it is contended, actually 
may become insoluble in the modern 
community; so that, in effect, “fatality” 
is a progressive affair which behavior 
brings into historical existence. Consider, 
for example, the problem of the securing 
of peace, which is central among the 
problems of the political Miserable Man. 
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This peace is the sort of objective which, 
in the sense of the word we have dis- 
cussed above, must be sought. Yet clearly 
when the achievement of its necessary 
conditions is deferred, the social mecha- 
nisms driving toward war strengthen, 
differences arise among nations which 
become increasingly pervasive in all pol- 
icy, commitments occur which, like it or 
not, exclude rational settlement; and 
war, once perhaps avoidable, comes in 
time to be the only significant probabil- 
ity. Nothing do-able in the resulting con- 
text can preserve peace; and war comes 
with the fatality of the weather. 

In sum, then, radical failure, we learn 
from experience, occurs when no deliber- 
ative action is taken until deliberation 
can no longer achieve the end which first 
inspired it. Hypotheses, in other words, 
no longer serve as practicable leads or di- 
rectives for the control of those circum- 
stances which have, willy-nilly, already 
committed us. Reflection has become an 
academic matter, circumstances have 
had their way, not because intelligence as 
such has failed but because of the factual 
character of the total situation. And 
then, after failure, when reflection has 
become relevant again, it is relevant 
upon another level of inquiry and adjust- 
ment. For what could have been manipu- 
lated has become the unavoidable given; 
potentialities for positive goods have 
been squeezéd out; growth has to admit 
a new confinement. Radical failure has 
had its compulsive consequences for the 
future. 

Some such process, then, characterizes 
the life-history of the more complex 
forms of radical failure. Nevertheless, our 
task is no more to study the psychotic 
traits induced by radical failure than to 
prophesy doom. The point is that, given 
the temper of much that is written about 
values and choice, we do well to consider 
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a few of the actual characteristics of sig- 
nificant choice in the light of the Miser- 
able Man’s experience. If those charac- 
teristics follow from the natural history 
of radical failure, if, in effect, choosing 
occurs in a split society, it should not sur- 
prise us that decision is not like the 
bright boy’s experience in class when he 
determines how a difficult question is to 
be answered. Educators might wish it 
were, but it is not. Rather must it be ex- 
pected that fundamental decisions will 
excite as much dither as reflection; and 
this is the reason for the fact, publicized 
by the pragmatists, that doubt is the 
unbearable incentive to belief. 

Further, if the dither of doubt moves 
toward paralysis or dogmatism, it is not 
simply because the issue is not yet de- 
cided or not decided with certainty, but 
because every serious and inescapable 
choice tends to represent a block in the 
flow of the Miserable Man’s experience— 
and radical failure the absolute block. 
From this point of view, the character of 
the peculiarly ‘‘moral” choice becomes 
intelligible. Neither Kant nor the aver- 
age Miserable Man separate inclination 
from obligation out of mere whim; simple 
inclination cannot represent the stress 
and strain which is at the heart of the 
compulsive sense of obligation. The pe- 
culiar quality of “moral” choice, its 
sternness and rigor, are functions of a 
block in experience produced by the 
genuine conflict of socially oriented atti- 
tudes, a conflict generated in a friction- 
characterized society. That is why the 
truly “moral” choice is always difficult 
and makes the average man profoundly 
uncomfortable. It summons attention to 
the very source of discomfort, to situa- 
tions in which choice approximates with- 
out quite collapsing into the condition of 
radical failure. More of the implications 
of this situation will be considered in 
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Section II. For the moment, to avoid 
misunderstandings about radical failure 
which the frequent themes of current dis- 
cussion might easily induce, two points 
about that phenomenon should be made 
very explicit. 

1. Radical failure in any instance can- 
not be overcome through the process of 
an indefinite drawing-out of the conse- 
quences of prospective choice. That is be- 
cause it is characteristic of radical failure 
that every relevant series of conse- 
quences cannot be given a weight com- 
mensurable with the value of every other 
set of relevant consequences. There is 
such a thing as failure. In the context of 
decision, the weights of all consequences 
are determined by their peculiar relation 
to some specifically structured creature. 
But were choice possible for every pos- 
sible set of combinations of consequences, 
the chooser would necessarily combine in 
himself every possible kind of character 
—and hence possess no character at all. 
In effect, then: the capacity to discrimi- 
nate the better from the worse implies 
the possibility of not being able to do so: 
and for a creature for which some adjust- 
ments are possible, some must not be. 

2. Radical failures are in no sense 
“subjective.” They are not matters of 
opinion; a man might imagine he had 
solved his problem in conduct when un- 
der the circumstances he would not have 
done so. Moreover, such failures are not 
“subjective” in the sense of possessing a 
locus in some sense “‘within”’ the chooser. 
Their locus is rather the factual relation 
between the chooser and his milieu. Fur- 
ther, since radical failures are indeed in- 
stances of dislocation manifested in veri- 
fiable areas of choice, they gain their 
meaning and their poignancy in action, 
not in what has been called “self-contra- 
diction” by the Socratic tradition. A 
purely formal difficulty among our values 
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would trouble no one. One would say, 
“Oh, yes, I put it badly, didn’t I?” ang 
ethical withers unwrung, pass on. 


II 


I should like in this remaining space to 
sketch two importances of radical failure 
currently much overlooked; one is im. 
portance for the question of verification 
in value theory,. the other a series of 
problems. This is to say not that the im. 
portance of the Miserable Man reaches 
no further but only that it reaches so far, 

If for purposes of investigation we ig. 
nore the interminable dispute whether 
values are as such open to any empirical 
analysis whatsoever, then the problem of 
the verification of value statements is 
seen to involve these related questions: 
we may ask what kind of phenomena 
might be expected to afford the most ef- 
fective evidence for the adequacy of an 
empirical theory of value; and we may 
ask how, given specific values, we may 
secure warrant that any one of them is 
acceptable for some specific creature 
upon some group of specific occasions. 
There is no point here in demanding 
what values “really” are. For the pur- 
poses of our questions it suffices to take 
values roughy as predilections in choice, 
predilections which are manifested and 
solidified in chains of overt decisions ren- 
dered in social contexts. 

In what, then, would the more decisive 
verification of a given value theory con- 
sist? We must know what is meant by 
“value theory.”’ Historically, it has 
meant a number of things for the most 
part taken together. Primary among 
them are a theory of the admissible 
grounds for predilections in choice, of, 
that is, their justification; a theory of the 
origin of values; a theory of the functions 
of values in experience; and a theory of 
their intrinsic nature. Our contention is 
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that for all these meanings except the 
last, where ‘“‘value” is taken as we have 
suggested, decisive verifications will be 
found in instances of radical failure or in 
instances approximating radical failure 
as their limit. 

Let us suppose, then, that we wish to 

establish on firm ground proposals for the 
justification of trends of choice. This 
means in effect that we wish to dis- 
criminate what questions would actually 
have to be asked and answered before we 
could say that a given trend in choice was 
or was not warranted. One is, of course, 
aware of the difficulties in saying what 
precisely “‘warranted”’ means. If, as is the 
case, a minimal significance suffices us in 
our effort to link the matter up with radi- 
cal failure, we need not go into any de- 
tail. That ‘‘minimal” meaning is this: 
that in determining whether the reasons 
offered for any specific kind of choice are 
warranted, we are actually raising a 
problem in the verification of questions: 
our positive assumption, then, is easily 
stated; that determinateness in meaning 
as well as applicability to concrete situa- 
tions is achieved for questions when, in 
addition to a clear language, one pursues 
a definite and organized experimenta- 
tion. Questions, it is true, are not “true” 
or “false” in a literal sense; a theory of 
justification would, therefore, not be true 
or false. But questions are indeed ade- 
quate or inadequate, pertinent or not so; 
and so with a theory of justification. 

We are interested in indicating that 
cases of approximation to radical failure 
and of radical failure are crucially rele- 
vant to any theory of justification in so 
far as that theory consists of a body of 
empirical questions. The point, though 
instructive for investigation, needs no 
elaborate proof beyond the statement of 
the premises already given. Clearly, the 
primary questions of any empirical the- 
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ory will be made or broken by their rela- 
tion to experience in its development 
toward, and eventual breakdown in, 
radical failure; that is to say, by their 
adequacy in applying to cases of in- 
creasing real difficulty; for so we deter- 
mine not only the utility but the very 
meaning of a question. 
An example, however, of the function- 
ing of a radical failure in this context 
should not be unilluminating. Suppose 
that a theory of value requires that, 
among other questions, the question, 
“‘What is the situation?” be answered in 
the justification of some line of choice. 
The meaning of “situation” has, of 
course, become a vexed issue for philo- 
sophical analysis. But certainly one part 
of the concept’s significance is that it di- 
rects attention upon the problem of rele- 
vance and, presumably, if understood 
clearly, tells us what kind of thing is rele- 
vant for a given value situation. How 
could we proceed so to elaborate the con- 
cept that it would indeed perform this 
function? Now, in so far as the given sub- 
ject matter to which the term refers con- 
tains a tension to which an organism can 
readily adjust, for that organism that 
“situation” is clear as day. It is clear as 
day exactly because the adjustment is 
easy. The problem in choice here is im- 
mediately stateable in all its relevant 
nature and implications to an organism 
which has a character capable of making 
a decisive choice. But let us assume a 
more difficult “situation,” in which the 
chooser suffers genuine perplexity in 
making his choice. Then it is precisely 
the question of what is relevant and, 
even more, to what extent relevant, in 
the presented complex, which impedes 
choice; for relevance is relevance to some 
participant who, it may be, does not, 
given his specific character, mesh quite 
successfully with his circumstances; and, 


































when this happens, the quest is on for the 
true situation as contrasted with the ap- 
parent situation, which is not “true” 
precisely because it is not manageable 
(radical failure) or not completely so (ap- 
proximation to such failure). That the- 
ory, therefore, which most adequately 
furnished needed guide lines in cases ap- 
proximating radical failure, and which 
stated when radical failure really existed 
in terms of criteria for relevance, would 
have made precise and applicable the 
question, ‘“What is the situation?” 

It is in this sense that we have been 
asserting that radical failure is “‘crucial”’ 
for the questions which determine 
whether or not a trend of choice is justi- 
fiable. Indeed, further, it may be pointed 
out that a theory which offered grounds 
for warranted action in all possible cases 
and which, therefore, eliminated the pos- 
sibility of radical failure, would present 
the grounds of action for none; and, in 
consequence, that the attempt to extend 
the generality of a theory of justification 
would be defined in terms of the limits of 
justified choice set by the facts of radical 
failure. 

The fundamental relevance of that 
failure for the understanding of the 
origin and function of values should be 
apparent without much discussion. Any 
genuine hypothesis would surely find 
critically important the functioning of 
values at their most critical stage; and to 
trace the devious growth of those values 
which figure in radical failure, to show 
how, given a structured world and a 
structured character values may take on 
meanings which culminate in break- 
down, would certainly be crucial for an 
empirical study. For purely successful 
practice would in itself offer no knowl- 
edge either of the origin or the function of 
the values involved in it. Values would be 
absorbed in the total success. In general, 
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then, we cannot know the “meaning” of 
any entity unless we know experimen. 
tally, for significant contexts, what it 
will not do. 

Let us, however, suppose the genera] 
theory of our values given. The Miserable 
Man still deals, not with classes of be- 
havior primarily, but with particular 
predicaments, concrete values. There 
remains to be asked, therefore, in what 
terms may a specific creature holding 
such values determine upon specific occa- 
sions their specific acceptability. We 
must discuss the proximate grounds of 
value statements and their verification. 

Now some have attempted to answer 
this question by taking the ethical and 
physical observations which confirm 
statements in ethics and physics, respec- 
tively, in the same sense. If there are 
pointer readings and protocol judgments 
in the physical sciences, to which all 
propositions may theoretically be re- 
duced, why not “immediate obvious- 
ness” in ethics to which also, in the ulti- 
mate analysis, our ethical judgments 
may reduce? Then the mechanism by 
which values are checked upon becomes 
at once compatible with ordinary usage 
and scientific technique. Here, however, 
it is briefly to be contended that the two 
modes of reference to the immediate are 
not in all relevant aspects the same; that 
therefore the business of value verifica- 
tion must be re-put; and that to this re- 
putting the concept of radical failure is 
fundamental. 

Thus, in the empirical sciences an ob- 
ject is as “blue” to the uninitiated as it is 
to the investigator for whose physical ex- 
periment the observation “‘blue’’ is cru- 
cial. For both men the reference is in 
some sense to an immediate datum. But 
there is more involved—both have 
learned where to apply the term “blue” 
(and subsequent to what specific datum) 
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and, for contexts of a certain range, how 
to behave consequent to the observation 
and the report. Suppose, on the other 
hand, one says that the object is good, 
fine, lovely, etc. Then either the good- 
ness, fineness, is a datum like that which 
“this is blue’ means, or it is a construct 
of some sort which requires verification 
and reduction in terms of data of the 
former kind. In either case, it is not true 
that the meaning of any one of those 
terms is fixed in the sense in which the 
meaning of “blue” is fixed. There ap- 
pear to be no semantical rules by which 
we can know what range of data dumbly 
felt deserve the value appellation; or, if 
these terms are used to indicate con- 
structs, one has no way of knowing how 
to connect a variety of immediate data 
with the complex of meaning the value 
term designates. In consequence, given 
data of the sort to which one is accus- 
tomed to relate value terms, the relation 
of that data to language and behavior is 
indecisive in the sense in which the rela- 
tion of “blue” to the English language 
and to a given experiment is clear and 
directive to investigation. It follows that 
direct verification of value hypotheses by 
judgments of immediate obviousness is a 
largely hopeless enterprise until the 
analogues to sentences such as “This is 
blue” are given a definite meaning; and 
to talk about ‘‘verification” by immedi- 
ate data is to cover, not answer, the prob- 
lem of establishing “‘true”’ value proposi- 
tions. 

A second, related snarl in the proposed 
parallelism of evaluative and sensory 
data now appears. Thus, a hypothesis in 
an empirical science predicts ‘‘blue”’; not- 
blue turns up, and the hypothesis as it 
stands is falsified. The turning-up of not- 
blue depended in no way upon the hy- 
pothesis as such; it is the independence of 
the reading which makes possible the 
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verification of the hypothesis. Let us sup- 
pose, however, that we hold a judgment 
in ethics, say, and wish to verify it. If I 
am right in my value ~, we say, then 
some consequence g will be “good.” If 
the consequence does not have this char- 
acter, the hypothesis is prejudiced. Un- 
luckily, however, in the verification of 
held values upon specific occasions, 
which is our problem, by “immediate ob- 
viousness,”’ it is the case that g will tend 
to possess the quality ‘‘good’’ precisely 
because it follows from . The dice are 
loaded; our value judgments tend to con- 
firm themselves; and the phenomenon 
appears most sharply in the sense of ‘im- 
mediate obviousness’ felt by highly 
“moral”’ individuals. 

But if we recall that any evaluative 
framework is an evaluative framework of 
some concrete occupant of the world and 
that the framework represents both a 
stage and a means in the adjustment of 
that creature in its environment, then 
we need not be surprised that a habit or 
principle can be depended upon to return 
a verdict of immediately and obviously 
good for its implications. We need rather 
to discover some means of verification 
which will make verification something 
logically similar to what goes on in the 
physical sciences. 

How, then, to avoid the inadequate 
answer of the “obviousness” of foreseen 
consequences? Our sparse observations 
far from exhaust the question of verifica- 
tion. But if the moral situation is not 
quite so hopeless as it might seem, the 
reason is that other modes exist by which 
value judgments may be and are actually 
checked, beside reference to immediate 
data. We can and do, whether we know 
it or not at the time, reject a body of 
value judgments upon the crucial obser- 
vation (an observation not predeter- 
mined by the character of the value 





















































hypotheses with which we begin nor 
made dubious by the problem of the lin- 
guistic and operational meaning of value 
experiences) that its basic statements fail 
in specific cases to offer determinate 
guidance among alternatives. Translated 
into behavioral terms, this means that 
the failure of an organism to provide for 
itself in its milieu as that organism is im- 
poses an inescapable need for reorganiza- 
tion; such, one suspects, is the rough con- 
dition under which men actually do 
(when they do) reorganize their judg- 
ments of value. Hence it is possible to 
offer the incidence of radical failure as a 
most primary consideration for the verifi- 
cation of held systems of value, where 
verification is of an objective, public 
character. In brief, occasions in experi- 
ence arise which value hypotheses do not 
“explain” in such a way that specific con- 
sequences for action might follow; it is in 
this sense that value verification and 
physical verification are genuinely paral- 
lel in structure, for the failure of a 
hypothesis in the sciences has the same 
condition. 

Our objective, however, is not to in- 
vestigate in any detail the character of 
value verification but only to say enough 
to indicate the importance of the Miser- 
able Man’s experience for it; and this has 
in some measure been done. Let us, there- 
fore, pass on to the group of problems 
(other than those implied above) which 
the experience of the Miserable Man 
raises for the philosopher. Our brief dis- 
cussion of present choice in Section I has 
led us to them. 

In a society in which the areas of effec- 
tive choice tend to be narrower than 
either the folkways of the society or the 
writings of its moralists presume, one 
would expect not only radical failure but, 
eventually, a theory of choice congruent 
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to the consequences of that failure. Such 
a “theory” is, of course, historically 
nothing new. Any of the so-called “post. 
rational” moralities, among them early 
Christianity, may be conceived as detour 
signs against blown bridges on the road 
warning ‘‘No Thoroughfare, Proceed at 
Your Own Risk.” There is no need to go 
so far back. The vague and popular 
oracles of contemporary cynicism—which 
stress that a man has got to live, that 
principles are honorable but must be 
kept out of practical matters, that the 
trouble with the young is that they lack 
experience of the world, etc.—fulfil the 
same function for the Miserable Man as 
does an otherworldly morality. Choice 
has been encountered on significant occa- 
sions and found excruciating. 

Clearly, to the extent that the judg- 
ment of closed paths in experience is a 
true one, theories of the sort which at- 
tempt to cope with choice as it is prac- 
ticed become directly relevant to philo- 
sophical analysis. How well is the char- 
acter of this practiced choice dealt with 
in a theory of ends and means? Post- 
rational moralities, whether supernatu- 
rally or cynically inclined, are likely to 
discard too much, or to overlook genuine 
opportunities, or to worsen shocks in the 
effort to alleviate their impact. But, the 
student of morals, if he regards the prac- 
ticality of his task as a criterion of its 
worth, must go on beyond his criticism of 
presented solutions, to this problem: 
What sort of thing may he stipulate as a 
“‘wise’’ course, whatever wisdom might 
come to mean, under circumstances un- 
controllable in certain fundamental re- 
spects? 

We need make no Spenglerian prog- 
nostications concerning the fate of the 
Western world. If radical failure persists 
in human life, then, to whatever extent 
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itdoes So, a starting-point and a problem 
exist. And this problem is such that it 
cannot be solved by conducting opera- 
tions solely in terms of a “homogeneous 
continuum of means and ends,” or some- 
thing similar. If it is true that we are 
often involved within a milieu which in 
work, war, distraction, and attainment 
demands real sacrifice, then that milieu 
as constituted becomes, willy-nilly, the 
frame of reference within which intelli- 
gence must work; and the specific prob- 
lem his experience sets for the Miserable 
Man becomes broadened into the general 
problem of the character of intelligence, 
of reason, in given worlds. 

Yet it is the case that in the very proc- 
ess of fixing upon the best that could be 
done in life-situations rigid and unman- 
ageable in certain significant respects, in 
the very process of creating an adequate 
“second best’’ morality, analysis leads to 
social criticism. It does so if only because 
such criticism provides the means 
through which rigidity and unmanage- 
ability may be defined, for radical failure 
happens to the Miserable Man in his role 
as a member of state, business, family, 
locality, etc. But, also, the question of 
possible change is involved in the ques- 
tion of present limitation; and soon the 
sights of analysis are shifted from the 
maximizing of present welfares within 
tight and given limits, to the problem of 
expanding those limits, of securing favor- 
able conditions for the growths of human 
beings; and “‘second best” moralities be- 
gin to give way to another sort. We be- 
come concerned with what we might as 
well call a “first best’? morality, one 
which proposes behavior organized to 
achieve those human values which are 
realizable in an environment intrinsically 
and thoroughly open to human powers. 

But, in doing so, we become involved 
in the classic task of relating the two 
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sorts of moral pattern. Certainly there is 
no logical difficulty in doing this; no con- 
tradiction in relating the long run to the 
short, the narrow, and the wide frame of 
moral reference. We are concerned here, 
however, in the interest of the Miserable 
Man, to emphasize that circumstances 
frequently impose a sharp dichotomy be- 
tween the two and that, in effect, ethics 
may hold within itself a radical conflict 
all its own. 

The conflict is generated whenever an 
otherwise justifiable life of limited liabil- 
ity is asked to help remove those liabili- 
ties. For the modest ethic of the Miser- 
able Man has committed him to its sacri- 
fices and formed his character. How, 
then, can he be asked to act counter to 
his ‘‘nature’’? Or veer for the sake of 
some possible future from that path of 
conduct which secures him a degree of 
security and a minor success? On the 
other hand, there is an unimpugnable 
value in the veering, one which stems 
from the very needs of the individual. 
Between Marx and Montaigne is a gap 
which dialectic has a hard time closing. 

Nevertheless, the narrowing of this 
gap for the sake of the Miserable Man 
remains a legitimate endeavor for ethical 
inquiry, and one which, despite the fail- 
ures of all purely dialectical solutions, is 
not entirely impossible. The possibility 
rests upon the real connections which, 
through the characters of specific socie- 
ties, may subsist between the two morali- 
ties. If there are dislocations, there may 
be genuine congruences to build upon. 
Quite often present mirth has future 
laughter. But it is up to very specific em- 
pirical investigations to reveal when, 
where, and how these advantageous con- 
nections between present adjustment 
and future success in the broadest sense 
exist. Ethical analysis therefore has an 
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ineradicably institutional focus; and the 
reconciliation of its two parts or interests 
depends upon an exploration of the ca- 
pacities of present institutions with re- 
spect to a more reasonable society. It fol- 
lows that at times reconciliation will be 
an empirical possibility; at times, not; 
and this last, for obvious reasons, may be 
a hard thing to admit. 


ETHICS 


Any ethical inquiry, therefore, sin. 
cerely directed toward the problem of the 
Miserable Man must culminate in this 
question: What would be the nature ofa 
theory of political values derived from 
the living interests of some given society 
and addressed to a minimization of radi- 
cal failure in human choice? 
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BERGSON’S CONCEPT OF THE 
VITAL IMPULSE 


who have read Bergson’s Creative 

Evolution are familiar with his ar- 
guments against mechanism and with his 
contention that teleology, as it is general- 
ly understood, is not an adequate con- 
cept to explain evolution. He contends 
that teleology amounts to an inverted 
mechanism. And he points out that if 
life processes are predetermined accord- 
ing to a definite pattern or are designed 
to result in a fixed end or purpose, that is 
determinism and mechanism. 

In a more recent work, The Two 
Sources of Morality and Religion, Bergson 
applied the same principle to ethics and 
religion and expresses the conviction 
that man’s higher aspirations are mani- 
festations of the same basic impulse 
which he regards as the drive at work in 
the evolutionary process. Morality is in 
asense biology, he says, in that both are 
the results of a common impulse. The im- 
pulse is described in terms similar to 
those used in Creative Evolution. But 
though we might expect him to advocate 
anew teleolagy, one which he believes to 
be free from mechanism, as he does in 
Creative Evolution, his chief emphasis is 
directed against teleology, and he re- 
peatedly combats any consideration 
which would admit predetermination or 
predirection of the vital impulse. This 
impulse is free, open, and without limit- 
ing qualifications. 

There is perhaps a certain area of con- 
sideration where Bergson and the hormic 
psychologist could meet and agree. For 
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Bergson believes in a realm of instinctive 
behavior in human life and would hold 
that a large portion of human activity is 
the result of biological necessity. But he 
believes that the highest tendency stems 
directly from the élan vital or basic vital 
impulse. It is contrasted with the fixed 
and recurrent or circular tendencies of 
biological necessity but is a direct ex- 
pression of the creative force out of 
which specific biological structures and 
impulses have grown. It is not, by its 
inner nature, limited to interest in any 
particular object or kind of object. Nor is 
it fixed as to direction or controlled by 
an ideal. 

Of this impulse, which Bergson re- 
gards as the “second” source, he says: 

The other attitude is that of the open soul. 
What, in that case is allowed in? Suppose we say 
that it embraces all humanity: we shall not be 
going too far, we should hardly be going far 
enough, since its love may extend to animals, to 
plants, to all nature. And yet no one of these 
things which would thus fill it would suffice to 
define the attitude taken by the soul.* 


This statement indicates the fact that 
the vital impulse, as Bergson under- 
stands it in relation to psychology and 
morality, is not defined by an object. 
Yet it will be noted that it does embrace 
objects, and though there is here a strong 
note of universality, Bergson would, we 
shall hope, find some grounds for dis- 
criminating between the values of vari- 
ous possible objects of interest or love. 

Interest is not, however, determined 
by the direction of the force, for again 
Bergson writes: 


tHenri Bergson, Two Sources of Morality and 
Religion, p. 30. 
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Do these advances always take place in the 
same direction? We can take it for granted that 
the direction is the same, the moment we agree 
that they are advances. For each one is thus 
defined as a step forward. But this can be no 
more than a metaphor, and if there were really 
a pre-existent direction along which men had 
simply to advance, moral renovation would be 
no need, on each occasion, for a creative effort. 
The truth is that it is always possible to take 
the latest phase of renovation, define it by a 
concept, and say that others contained a greater 
or lesser quantity of what the concept includes, 
that therefore they all led up to that renovation. 
But things assume this form only in retrospect; 
the changes were qualitative and not quanti- 
tative; they defined all anticipation.’ 


What is for Bergson the most highly 
significant impulse of life is therefore 
without direction. Values for it are in- 
commensurable, since each is qualita- 
tively unique. And though it is possible 
to find in retrospect a concept which ap- 
plies to a number of different steps in the 
“advance” made, such a concept is not, 
for Bergson, a valid or adequate means of 
explanation. For if a concept were ade- 
quate to define moral progress in the 
past, it would have been adequate, theo- 
retically at least, to anticipate that 
progress before it took place. 

Bergson goes on to deny the adequacy 
of any ideal to define the course of action 
arising from the impulse. He says: 

Let us go further: these successive efforts 
were not, strictly speaking, the progressive 
realization of an ideal, since no idea, forged 
beforehand, could possibly portray a series of 
accretions each of which, creating itself, would 
create its own idea.3 


The impulse is therefore not defined 
or limited by an ideal. Ideals are rather 
creatively discovered through the force 
of the impulse. 


INTERPRETATION OF THIS POSITION 


It is my purpose in this article to con- 
sider this position of Bergson’s as a basis 


2 Tbid., p. 256. 3 Ibid., p. 257. 
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for understanding man’s life of aspira. 
tion. I make no pretence of following 
Bergson in his applications of the prin. 
ciple, for I do not agree with many of 
them, especially his anti-intellectualism. 
Nor do I, on the other hand, wish to en. 
gage in arguments designed to refute his 
ideas and applications. My sole purpose 
is to consider his position as thus far 
stated and to investigate, in my own 
way, its significance as the activating 
factor in explaining the life of moral and 
spiritual aspiration. 

Human motives are commonly de- 
scribed as a set of specific interests or 
tendencies, each involving purpose and 
finding satisfaction in definite accom- 
plished conditions. But it is difficult to 
define human nature consistently in this 
manner or to ascertain what specific ten- 
dencies should be included in a descrip- 
tive list of universally human traits, 
Many psychologists today avoid the 
question as to what tendencies are origi- 
nal or native and which are derived. 
There is also a trend, especially among 
social psychologists, to minimize the 
hereditary or native factor and to em- 
phasize acquired motives and the impact 
of environment as a source of motivating 
tendencies. William James, who advo- 
cated the doctrine that men have more 
instincts or native purposes than do ani- 
mals, represents the old emphasis. Today 
many reject the concept of instinct en- 
tirely. But though there has arisen a 
great variety of diverse opinions concern- 
ing the nature of inherited motives, and 
though some, because of the difficulties 
involved, avoid venturing an opinion 
concerning native tendencies, it is never- 
theless necessary to leave a place in our 
thinking for original motivation even if 
that place be always occupied by an X. 
For the very fact that man is influenced 
extensively and profoundly by his en- 
vironment bespeaks a natural respon- 
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siveness to the environment. He is not 
day to his environment but a dynamic, 
responsive organism. 

Many today persist, in spite of the 
difficulties, in advocating the doctrine of 
specific native tendencies or purposes. 
And there seems considerable justifica- 
tion for belief in instincts or in native 
purposiveness from the standpoint of 
biological nature. The hormic psychology 
regards original nature as constituted by 
aset of purposes. Yet when examples are 
chosen by the hormic psychologist to il- 
lustrate the principle, the biological 
tendencies, such as sex, parental instinct, 
or the desire for food, are generally se- 
lected. For these indeed seem to furnish 
the only clear examples. Anyone who, 
following the hormic psychologist’s the- 
ory, seeks to explain man’s moral and 
spiritual aspirations is placed in a dilem- 
ma. He must either reduce spiritual life 
and aspiration to biological interest or 
theorize about an additional set of ten- 
dencies which are supposed to be definite 
and specific but which cannot be satis- 
factorily listed or described. 

There is basic human motivation 
which seems clearly to transcend biologi- 
cal interest and necessity. But it is diffi- 
cult to describe or explain it in terms of 
specific tendencies or aims. I propose, 
therefore, that we begin our approach to 
man’s aspirational life by regarding its 
motivating force as an amorphous and 
indeterminate drive to action similar to 
that described by Bergson—an impulse 
which is not defined by aim, purpose, or 
direction. 

Such an impulse would seem to be the 
very antithesis of aspiration, progress 
or moral life. For though it is clearly 
“open” and without prejudice or limita- 
tion, it is a blind and indiscriminate 
force which apparently provides no sense 
of direction and no means of choosing 
between the evil and the good or the bet- 
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ter and the inferior. However, this diffi- 
culty is overcome when we realize that 
there are other factors beside motivation 
or tendency. There is environment and 
there are human capacities, the most im- 
portant of which are the mental capaci- 
ties. Quite distinct from motive is the 
structure or pattern of mental life as 
capacity. The patterns fixed by mental 
capacity may well serve to give form to 
the impulse which activates mental life. 
Furthermore response to the environ- 
ment and discriminating interest in it 
may well be determined by the adequacy 
of the environment to human capacity. 

The basic impulse of life must be ex- 
pressed by acting upon the environment 
and in relation to the environment. It is 
subject to environmental influences. It 
finds some outside factors natural to its 
expression and others antagonistic to it. 
And it acts positively in relation to those 
conditions which are most favorable to 
its expression. It activates or presses into 
action the mental capacities. And the fit- 
ness of the environment to its expression 
is largely determined by the nature and 
the laws of human capacity and mental 
life. Since the mental faculties are acti- 
vated by an indeterminate impulse to 
act, it is to be expected that when en- 
vironmental conditions are fitted to the 
natural laws or patterns of mental life, 
activity will take place spontaneously 
and will give rise to interest. 

We may well abandon the problem of 
attempting to formulate a list of specific 
original aspirational tendencies. For we 
can do greater justice to the human 
spirit and can rediscover its freedom by 
ceasing to define or limit the nature of 
its driving force. The laws of mental 
capacity provide the means of discrimi- 
nation and direction, and in view of the 
great versatility of human capacity we 
shall regard variety of interest, unlimited 
aspiration, creativity, and progress as 
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natural rather than problematic. An un- 
qualified impulse places no limitations 
upon the capacities which it activates. 
From the standpoint of explaining man’s 
spiritual activities and attainments it is 
therefore our chief task to understand 
the laws which derive from mental 
capacity. 

The nature of capacity is twofold: 
general and particular or individual. 
Two general principles govern the proc- 
esses of the mind in all cases and largely 
determine the adequacy or inadequacy of 
objects of interest in relation to the mind. 
Other principles indicate modes of indi- 
vidual differences which function as fac- 
tors in determining the relation of the 
mind to objects and conditions. 

First to be considered is the law of 
order. The principle is simply this, that 
order is natural to the mental life. The 
mind or spirit is at home in an orderly 
environment. And orderly objects, cir- 
cumstances or activities are readily ex- 
plored or followed by the mind. Order is 
important to logic and science. It is also 
an outstanding element in art. Indeed 
the appreciation of order is a matter of 
common experience and is everywhere 
recognized. Order is necessary to activity 
in the realm of the mind or spirit, and 
since the mind is under an unconditional 
impulse to act it fixes attention upon 
orderly considerations. Relationships and 
generalizations, which bind areas of ex- 
perience together and provide concate- 
nated “paths” for the mind to follow, 
facilitate interest. The mind demands 
order as a condition of its activity, and 
generally speaking where there is order 
there is interest and appreciation. Con- 
versely, objects, circumstances or activi- 
ties which are chaotic, confused, or dis- 
orderly baffle the mind and are repug- 
nant to it. 

But there is a second important factor 
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which counterbalances the first and con. 
ditions its application. And this second 
law we may designate as the law of 
variety of progress. There are a great 
many kinds of order, and order may be 
fixed and mechanical, involving repeti- 
tion and monotony. Such order does not 
baffle the mind, but it fails to provide 
sufficient means of mental activity, 
Physically one may continue indefinitely 
to act or exercise by traveling in a circle, 
but the mind masters the form of a circle 
very quickly, so quickly in fact that it is 
not regarded as a path of action at all 
but as a fixed form. We must then, to 
continue to act mentally, find variety, 
unique objects of interest, unexplored 
areas in the objective world. Physically 
one may act or move by repetition. Men- 
tally or spiritually one must act progres- 
sively. Therefore the law of variety de- 
fines a specific condition of activity or 
expression through the mental faculties. 

This principle defines an essential en- 
mity between the spiritual or mental life 
and any principle which would tend to 
fix or limit interest. Where the fixed and 
recurrent needs of biological life demand 
all of our attention spiritual life is often 
inhibited and mental boredom results. 
And similarly if the activating force of 
the mind were directed toward a fixed 
set of specific ends or aims, the human 
spirit would be like a slave caught in a 
treadmill. The mental life cannot tolerate 
slavery or recurrence. It not only is 
capable of a variety of interests; it actu- 
ally demands variety. And this fact, 
coupled with differences in individual 
capacity and in background of experi- 
ence, enables us to explain the great 
variety of tastes and interests which we 
find in society. Because of this variety 
some psychologists are unable to discover 
any universal element or to make any 
categorical generalizations. They are 
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therefore driven to deny that there is 

any such thing as human nature, espe- 

cially in the realm of motivation. But 
with proper insight we need not be driven 
to such a desperate position. 

Both of these general laws are deter- 
mined by the nature of mental capacity 
rather than by basic motive, impulse or 
instinct. They are general principles 
whereby specific interests arise and 
whereby we learn to discriminate be- 
tween alternative realms of possible in- 
terest. They modify each other’s effects, 
and we may well combine them and re- 
gard the mind’s basic law as the law of 
unity in variety. 

Besides these general laws of mental 
capacity there are individual differences 
which act as factors, and there are differ- 
ences in the background of one’s experi- 
ence which are important. 

The comprehensibility of any area of 
objective interest depends upon the de- 
gree of one’s mental capacity. In experi- 
ences where one mind is at home, an- 
other may be lost and hopelessly baffled. 
What seems to be chaos to one mind, to 
another may be only a more intricate, 
complex, and interesting order. And con- 
versely what is overly simple and monot- 
onous to one may be challenging and 
stimulating to more simple minds. Vari- 
ety as well as order is relative to mastery, 
and mastery depends upon degree of 
capacity. 

There are also specific capacities in 
which some are weak and others excel. 
One may be at home mentally in the 
realm of mathematics while another, 
who excels in history or art, may be 
baffled in the field of mathematics. 

And perhaps most important of all in- 
dividual factors is the total context of 
one’s experience, for the application of 
the general laws of mental life is rela- 
tive to any particular stage of progress. 
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The story of drama ceases to hold atten- 
tion when its course has been run by the 
mind. And similarly it is not mere truth 
in general or in the abstract which inter- 
ests the scientist but truth relative to the 
process of investigation. It is the new 
truth and the unexplored realms of reali- 
ty which interest him. And realms which 
are suggested by what is already known 
but which are just beyond our grasp are 
most intriguing. The interesting border- 
line between the old and the new is like a 
will-o’-the-wisp. It moves constantly. If 
we enter totally strange realms, we may 
find that we have overrun that border- 
line and are baffled and confused. If we, 
through ultra-conservatism, lag behind, 
we shall find boredom. In the realm of 
spiritual life and aspiration there is a 
point of pungent interest between the 
baffling realm of the new and strange and 
the boredom of the overly familiar. That 
point is determined to a great degree by 
one’s background of experience. 

It will be evident from consideration 
of individual factors that there is consid- 
erable relativity in the application of the 
general principles of mental life. Objects, 
conditions and processes which are quali- 
fied to interest one mind may be entirely 
disqualified to interest others. And in 
many cases the qualification of a given 
object in relation to the laws of the mind 
will be almost entirely determined by its 
relation in the context of the progressive 
stream of experience. However, some ob- 
jects or conditions are sufficiently com- 
plex and so patterned or arranged that 
within the area of experience provided 
by them there is natural and even recur- 
ring interest. These are the works of art, 
and although the finest of art may become 
“old” and fail to hold interest, art may 
be defined as a comparatively permanent 
or perpetual, humanly created, means of 
meeting the conditions of interest fixed 








by the laws of the mind. Each work of 
art incorporates within its area the prin- 
ciple of unity or order in variety. 


PROOFS AND APPLICATIONS 


The proofs of this position consist in 
applications to the psychological and 
moral life. The theory enables us to form 
a system out of generally recognized 
psychological and moral data. And it can 
be shown that this is a necessary means 
of understanding some well-known con- 
siderations. 

The most basic fact is the fact of the 
essentially explorative nature of atten- 
tion. It is possible to hold attention on 
the same object for considerable time 
only if that object is complex so that it 
gives opportunity for movement of at- 
tention within its area. One may, of 
course, fix his gaze on a very simple ob- 
ject indefinitely, but that fixity is merely 
physical. The mental faculties do not re- 
main fixed but almost immediately move 
on to some other consideration. When 
one is conscious the attention is inevi- 
tably on the move. Its force is irresistible 
and, far from being the result of specific 
ends or aims, it moves in spite of them. 
One cannot be hired at any price to hold 
the attention fixed. Nor can he by any 
peril be persuaded to do so. 

However, this inwardly forced activity 
is not independent of external conditions. 
It may find natural means to its continu- 
ance, or it may not. If it does find the 
means, that is, some object or condition 
which is fitted to provide occupation for 
the attention, that means becomes an 
object of interest. If it does not find the 
means which are natural (in terms of the 
laws discussed above), it gropes about in 
an unsystematic manner without con- 
tinuity, and boredom results. Adults 
whose minds are not externally occupied 
find less difficulty, because their minds 
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can explore and contemplate their com. 
paratively rich store of experiences and 
ideas. But children who are not on the 
move and who are deprived of the means 
of new experience become desperate and 
indulge in mischief or in grotesque fic. 
tions of the imagination for the sake of 
mental occupation. 

The important point of proof is this: 
The force which activates the attention 
in this continuously explorative manner 
is not the result of any given interest or 
aim. Nor is it the result of any fixed set 
of interests or aims. It may be guided or 
even reinforced by such interests, but it 
can also continue in spite of them. It is 
an autonomous‘ inner pressure which 
under certain circumstances grasps at 
any object or consideration whatsoever 
as the means of mental activity or em- 
ployment for the mind. It places a 
premium upon new experience. It objec- 
tively follows the lead of reality and pro- 
ceeds exploratively. 

Suggestion and hypnotism provide an- 
other evidence. Ordinarily in adult life 
we are held to certain patterns of beha- 
vior by habits and a complex set of in- 
hibitions. But let the scope of attention 
be narrowed and conditioned to a hyp- 
notist or leader so as to eliminate inhibi- 
tions, and immediately the indiscrimi- 
nateness of impulse becomes evident. To 
be sure it is known that some inhibi- 
tions remain, especially those inhibitions 
which grow out of one’s deeper moral 
convictions. But these are limiting and 
negative only, and aside from these limi- 
tations, the behavior of the hypnotized 
person follows no law or pattern of ac- 
tivity. Whatever is suggested to the 
mind is grist in its mill and leads to a re- 
sponse. We must think of the activity as 
resulting from some inner force as well as 


4 “Autonomous” is here used to indicate freedom 
from specific predetermining influences. 
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an outer suggestion. But no list of specific 
interests or aims can be formulated so as 
to explain activity under the power of 
suggestion. The subject seems to be pas- 
sive, but he cannot be passive in any 
absolute sense. Only a dynamic spiritual 
being is capable of such responses. 

We may next consider the open-mind- 
edness of the scientist or philosopher and 
the objective search for truth. Truth is 
often naively hypostatized as if it were a 
material object or at least a fixed end of 
action. But careful consideration of the 
behavior of intellectuals makes it evident 
that it is not truth as an end which ex- 
plains intellectual interest. Interest rath- 
er arises because of natural delight in the 
mental activity involved. Forit is not the 
old and thoroughly mastered truth which 
holds attention. It is rather the truth 
which is in the process of unfolding be- 
fore our eyes. Nor is all truth which is 
new equally interesting from the stand- 
point of intellectual interest. Rather it is 
the suggestive truth which gives rise to 
questions and arouses curiosity and 
which possesses complex ramifications of 
meaning which is most interesting. And 
the reason for this is that the mind is 
under an inner compulsion to activity. 
The suggestive truth intrigues because 
it meets the conditions of mental activity 
established by the laws of the mind. The 
mind has an unconditional urge to ac- 
tivity, and whenever the conditions of 

that activity are present, it acts in such 
a way as to result in enthusiastic interest. 
Open-mindedness does not imply in- 
discriminateness of activity. It implies 
only that the direction of interest is de- 
termined by the nature of the objects 
considered and by the mental capacities 
in relation to these objects. The open- 
minded person is free from the bondage 
of specific aims, either native or acquired. 
We must regard the activating force in- 
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volved in the open-mindedness of scien- 
tific interest as independent of specific 
aims, purposes, or directions. It is an in- 
terest in that which is unknown, and the 
unknown is to the mind also the inter- 
mediate. 

Another realm to which this position 
can be applied is the realm of apprecia- 
tion. Appreciation is a source of many 
purposes and aims, but the mental ac- 
tivity and appreciation itself has no aim. 
It is a means of personal enrichment and 
value, but it is activity for its own sake 
rather than for the sake of an end. Its 
nature can be best understood by refer- 
ence to a heightened form of apprecia- 
tion, i.e., admiration. Admiration is con- 
vincingly real to most people. But it has 
no aim, nor can it be bought at any price. 
Its sole intent is to emphasize the quali- 
ties of the object of admiration. It is not 
directly subject to the will, nor does it 
change when one’s aims or purposes 
change. The objective conditions of ad- 
miration fulfil the conditions established 
by the nature of mental capacity. In the 
first place, the object of admiration must 
be active, involving a process to be ex- 
plored by the mind. In the second place, 
the object of admiration must be orderly 
so that it is comprehensible to the mind. 
Thirdly, the activity must be free from 
destructive elements and must suggest 
continuity of activity rather than de- 
struction or termination in a blind alley. 
And in the fourth place the activity must 
be unusual, new, and varied. These con- 
ditions of character define the fitness of 
an object of admiration, and they are 

readily understood in terms of the laws 
and conditions of mental life laid down 
above. More ordinary forms of apprecia- 
tion can be similarly understood as can 
also the superior admiration or appreci- 
ation known as reverence. 

Altruism can also be explained most 





adequately by means of this position. 
The basic approach to an explanation of 
altruism is to be found in the fact that 
mental activity, if it involves the con- 
templation of certain qualified kinds of 
objects, is essentially intriguing. Altru- 
ism is a product of mental or spiritual 
life, and altruistic interest arises because 
the active awareness of people and of 
human activity involves a natural de- 
light. Since mental activity involves fas- 
cination whenever the conditions of that 
activity are natural to it, a devotion to 
objects arises, especially to people, who 
become the direct means of mental ac- 
tivity. We are not generally conscious 
that the object is a means of good or 
value to us, because mental activity is 
representative activity, and while we are 
aware of objects and people we are for- 


getful of ourselves. Altruism is not a fic- 


tion or a disguised form of self-interest. 
It grows out of the fascination involved 
in the awareness of others, and to the ex- 
tent that we are absorbed with the con- 
sciousness of others we are forgetful of 
self. 
The life process which fascinates us 
and involves us in the activity of mental 
awareness leads naturally to physical ac- 
tivities designed to preserve and promote 
the process and the life. Thus we may be- 
come sufficiently gripped by our aware- 
ness of others that we forget our own wel- 
fare. And in the grip of fascination in- 
volved in our awareness of others some 
actually sacrifice their own lives. 
Altruism is not the result of a natural 
instinct which establishes a bond of at- 
tachment. It results from the fact that 
human beings are especially qualified as 
objects of interest to the human mind. 
Their activities fulfil its laws in that in 
human activity there is generally both 
order and the stimulation of variety and 
complexity. Altruism is intensified by 
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orderly and creative living and by the 
intricate interplay of active fellowship, 
It is stimulated by the sharing of ideas 
and experiences. In a creatively good so- 
ciety where the abundant life is pro- 
moted, spiritual experience is added to 
spiritual experience, and the force which 
activates spiritual life gains momentum 
in the form of profound devotion to hu- 
man life. 

That altruism is the result of an un- 
qualified impulse is evident from the fact 
of its objective mental or spiritual na- 
ture. For spiritual processes place the 
emphasis upon the object rather than 
upon an aim or purpose. Altruism arises 
from appreciation, and appreciation has 
no aim. Fascination rather attaches to 
the activity of contemplation and is the 
heat which that activity generates. The 
activating or originating force of altru- 
ism does not grow out of instrumental 
concerns or fixed purposes. We do not, 
in the spirit of altruism, use human lives 
to accomplish our purposes. We are fas- 
cinated by the lives of men and are 
aware of them as ends in themselves. We 
become aware of the activities of others, 
and the mental activity involved consti- 
tutes value to us. But we are not pri- 
marily aware of that value or consciously 
seeking it. Ends paradoxically turn out 
to be processes, and this convinces us 
that process is the ultimately important 
thing rather than ends or directions of 
process. It is not direction or end or aim 
which is ultimately valuable. Value con- 
sists in activity. And altruism is activity 
and the emotional warmth of activity. 
Its acquired aims borrow their signifi- 
cance from the activity promoted. There- 
fore action is prior in importance to 
qualifying ends or directions, and ends 
are merely the stepping stones of action 
or means of fitting external action to the 
spiritual needs fixed by mental capacity. 
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They do not qualify the basic impulse of 
life. 

Selfishness or egoism involves a disre- 
gard of this fact. There is no set of specif- 
icends which are in themselves essential- 
ly egoistic. But when fixed ends are made 
primary and the spiritual life ceases to 
progress and expand, men come to think 
of a certain set of interests as basic and as 
private possessions. One may thus come 
to say, “These are my interests.” But if 
he makes activity primary and finds in 
the mental or spiritual point of view the 
necessity of constant, progressive expan- 
sion of interest, he seldom thinks of the 
contrast between mine and thine. He 
lives in the awareness of others and can 
do so only as attention is active and con- 
tinues to progress. As soon as he limits 
the scope of his interest and makes a 
given set of ends primary, he begins to 
become self-centered and selfish. Egoism 
may be centered in “my life,” “my fami- 
ly,” “my community,” or “my nation.” 
It makes little difference what the ob- 
jects of interest are if ends or specific, 
fixed patterns take precedence over the 
active and expansive life of the spirit. 
The spirit of man, when it expresses its 
basic nature, knows no final or ultimate 
end. It goes on forever or indefinitely. Its 
natural life is one of mental or represen- 
tive activity involving the awareness of 
objective reality and of others. And 
since there is an inner necessity that this 
activity shall continue, the natural life is 
one of freedom from the limitation of a 
fixed, qualifying set of interests. New ob- 
jects of interest must continue indefinite- 
ly to arise. We see therefore that to be 
altruistic and self-forgetful is natural to 
the life of the spirit. But this way of life 
is possible only through the awareness of 
new objects of interest. Life, to be con- 
sistently altruistic, must be expansive 
and constantly progressive. 
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DEFINITION OF VALUE 


This position relative to human mo- 
tivation defines the nature of intrinsic 
value. Whenever the conditions of men- 
tal activity are properly met so that con- 
ditions are natural to the mind, the 
spirit of man, by its inner compulsion, 
spontaneously acts, and this spontaneous 
and positive mental activity constitutes 
value. 

We are justified in regarding intrinsic 
value as essentially spiritual or mental in 
view of the universal tendency in evalua- 
tion and moral judgment to insist that 
value is experience of which we are 
aware, or conscious experience. Physical 
activity is chiefly instrumental, though 
it is necessary to the welfare of the mind. 
Our spiritual tendencies make us good 
spectators, but we are reluctant to re- 
main mere spectators. The intimacy of 
tactual experience and of participation 
makes for the necessary vividness of 
mental impression. And the very person- 
al experience of creative endeavor in- 
volves a spiritual experience which is 
both vivid and stimulatingly fresh. Men- 
tal activity should be understood to in- 
clude perceptual activity and imagina- 
tion as well as higher intellectual 
processes. 

That value experience is essentially 
spontaneous is evidenced by the fact 
that we do not force value judgment di- 
rectly. We may indirectly cultivate taste 
and lay the foundations for new attitudes 
and new evaluations, but we do not alter 
our evaluational responses by an im- 
mediate act of the will. Value experi- 
ence is associated with our awareness of 
reality, and evaluation, like the recogni- 
tion of truth, is spontaneous and inde- 
pendent of the immediate efforts of the 
will. The will or a predisposition may 
cause one to be selective in giving atten- 
tion to evidence, and thus we may recog- 
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nize an indirect “will to believe.” But 
given a set of evidences upon which the 
attention is fixed, belief is entirely spon- 
taneous. Similarly spontaneous also are 
one’s evaluational responses. We do not 
force ourselves to love, or hate, or appre- 
ciate, though we may indirectly cultivate 
these responses by altering our point of 
view or gaining further understanding. 

The deliberate will, involving as it 
does a tension which heightens conscious- 
ness, understandably demands more of 
our attention in ordinary psychological 
analysis. But this effortfulness or tension 
which makes us aware of activity is either 
the result of a lack of means of spon- 
taneous response or is due to the presence 
of some obstacle which must be over- 
come, sometimes the one and sometimes 
the other. Deliberate and effortful ac- 
tivity is primarily related to means and 
to the concern for instrumentality. But 
the sources of motivation and the vital 
points by which deliberate action is ex- 
plained are the spontaneous responses. 
Spontaneous responses, biological and 
mental, form the pattern out of which 
definite purposes and effortful activity 
arise. Basically the reverse is not the 
case, although deliberate action may in- 
directly affect the spontaneous activities. 


NATURE OF ASPIRATION 


Spiritually we may think of man’s life 
as a continuous process governed by the 
laws of mental capacity. The activity in- 
volved is representative activity and de- 
mands objective conditions. Therefore to 
the degree that the conditions which 
conform to the laws of mental life are 
present there is spontaneous mental 
activity. The course of this process is not 
smooth, for there are barriers to be over- 


come and partial gaps to be spanned. 
And when these interruptions occur con- 
scious effort is required. During most of 
the time there is an element of spontanei- 
ty in our mental life so that it is not gen- 
erally possible temporally to separate 
means from end, or activity which js 
extrinsically motivated from activity 
which is intrinsically motivated. But 
there are times when conscious effort and 
the tension of remote interest predomi- 
nate so that spontaneity is at a mini- 
mum. And there are times, on the other 
hand, when mental life is largely spon- 
taneous. 

Since the attention is activated by a 
constant pressure or inner autonomous 
force, activity is necessary, and man’s 
basic spiritual need is the need for mental 
activity. Secondary to this basic need 
and necessary to its fulfilment is the 
need for objects in the environment 
which are fitted to the laws of the mind 
and are thus qualified as means of mental 
activity. No goal or accomplishment is 
final, but constantly new means of pro- 
gressive and creative experience must be 
found. And man’s aspirational life con- 
sists in his search for these fresh but or- 
derly means of spiritual life. If he learns 
to accept as a sublime fact the expansive 
restlessness of his spirit, he does well. 
But if he labors under the delusion that 
life’s meaning is to be found in certain 
fixed goals, he is likely to find only disil- 
lusionment and cynicism. He may find 
some satisfaction in the activity of at- 
tainment, but with the writer of the 
Book of Ecclesiastes, who tried to find 
meaning in various fixed goals, he is like- 
ly to be forced to conclude that “all is 
vanity and vexation of spirit.” 
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DISCUSSION 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH TO POLITICS 


ALAN GEWIRTH 


nE of the striking developments in re- 

cent political thought has been the ex- 
ploitation of the psychological approach. 
Stemming from the work of writers like 
Wallas and Lippmann, who in turn had such 
antecedents as Bentham and Bagehot, the 
psychological approach has been stimulated 
positively by the growth of new branches of 
psychology, including psychiatry, psycho- 
analysis, and social psychology, and nega- 
tively by dissatisfaction with the traditional 
“political science” which proceeded by de- 
scribing the formal institutional arrange- 
ments of government and law,/Tt was felt 
that this formal approach did not penetrate 
to the basic causes and realities underlying 
political phenomena and that these were to 
be found in the psychological sphere, in 
men’s minds, emotions, and felt needsj Cor- 
relative with this view were the further 
criticisms that the traditional approach had 
overemphasized the rational at the expense 
of the far more influential irrational aspects 
of human nature and that in consequence 
its practical extensions had consisted in 
vague moralizing about rights, duties, and 
freedom without adequate insight into the 
scientific (which was taken to mean the psy- 
chological) bases of these moral ideas. 

The psychological politicists have done 
much fruitful work on specific problems. 
Such organizations as the Bureau of Ap- 
plied Social Research and the Society for 
the Psychological Study of Socia] Issues and 
such individuals as Lasswell, Odegard, and 
Cantril have helped to clarify many aspects 
of public opinion and pressure politics; and 

_the studies which have been made of the 


| psychological underpinning of totalitarian 


regimes, especially that of Nazi Germany, 
have contributed greatly to the understand- 
ing of political phenomena] There has not, 
however, been a full-scale application of the 
psychological approach to the basic general 
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problems of politics. The reaction against 
the traditional formulations has had the ef- 
fect that the concepts of the state, law, and 
government, on which those formulations 
had been based, have been dropped from 
the center of attention, and discussions have 
proceeded instead in terms of more particu- 
larized individual and group manifestations, 
or else of broad concepts transcending the 
political sphere. The consequence has been, 
however, that there has been no systematic 
theory applying the psychological approach 
to the phenomena which have constituted 
the central subject matter of traditional 
political thought. 

It is the important contribution of a new 
book by Sebastian de Grazia, entitled The 
Political Community: A Study of Anomie; 
that it does take at least the basic steps to- 
ward such a systematic theory. In so doing, 
it makes highly skilful use of the most re- 
cent work in the various branches of psy- 
chology, combining these with relevant ma- 
terials from anthropology and sociology. 
The book therefore deserves a detailed ex- 
amination, both on its own account and be- 
cause it should help to ascertain the merits 
and shortcomings of the psychological ap- 
proach to politics. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORY OF THE STATE 


As is indicated by the title of his book, 
Professor de Grazia approaches the problem 
of the political community in terms of ano- 
mie. The word “anomie,” resuscitated from 
Durkheim, is here defined as “‘a mental ten- 
sion which in its moderate type reveals an 
intermittent apprehension in the adult of a 
danger before which he is helpless and 
which in its severe type mounts to an anxi- 


ety fraught with terrifying images of a 


* Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948. 
Pp. xx-+ 258. $4.00. 
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menacing world.’? Anomie, then, is very 
similar to that Angst, angoisse which the ex- 
istentialists have made a central concept of 
their philosophy ;3 and, although De Grazia 
does not mention the existentialist writers 
in this work, his theory is a reaction to and 
a political formulation of the same sense of 
anxiety and crisis on which the doctrines of 
Jaspers, Sartre, and others have been fo- 
cused. 

The relation between anomie and the po- 
litical community or state,‘ according to 
De Grazia’s theory, is an inverse or negative 
one: anomie rises and falls as the state be- 
comes weaker and stronger, respectively. 
The causal factor affecting these correla- 
tions is found in belief-systems, which are 
defined as “the ensemble of beliefs which 
men hold concerning activities that presum- 
ably contribute to their common welfare,’’s 
so that the beliefs ‘express their ideas con- 
cerning their relationship to one another and 
to their rulers.”® The reason why these belief- 
systems are causally decisive with respect to 
anomie and the political community is that 
it is they which “hold together” the state: 
“Without them, without this fundament of 
commonness, no political community can 
be said to exist.”| But anomie occurs pre- 
cisely because of the weakening or disinte- 
gration of belief-systems: this is the central 
proposition which De Grazia’s theory sets 
out to establish.fConsequently, the preven- 
tion of anomiédnd the preservation of the 
state both require that the belief-systems be 
kept strong and inviolate. 

This, in brief summation, is what De 
Grazia calls his “theory of the political 
community.”? It will have been noted that 
the central position in it is held by the psy- 
chological concept of the “‘belief-system.” 
While this is analogous to the older anthro- 
pological view, still current among politi- 


2P. xi. 

3 For De Grazia’s use of these words cf. p. 123. 

4De Grazia uses these terms interchangeably 
(cf. p. 17). 

SP. xiv. 


6P. ix. 


cists, that the state rests on “myths,”® the 
elucidation which De Grazia gives to it is in 
genetic psychological terms which explain 
how and why the need for beliefs arises, 
But it is precisely in this connection that a 
preliminary question about the meaning of 
the theory must be asked: In what sense do 
we have here a “theory of the political com- 
munity”? This question is never directly 
faced by De Grazia; as a consequence, the 
sense in which it is a psychological theory is 
left ambiguous, despite his use of psycho- 
logical concepts throughout. The difficulty 
can be seen if, using an older terminology, 
we ask whether the belief-systems which 
“hold together” the political community 
constitute the essence, i.e., the sufficient 
condition, of that community, or only one 
of its necessary conditions or even a conse- 
quential property. If the first alternative is 
correct, then De Grazia is making the psy- 
chological function of belief-systems the 
very nature or constitutive essence of the 
state. But if the latter alternatives are cor- 
rect, then he has given us a theory of only 
one aspect of the political community, and 
that not the most essential one, so that there 
would still remain the need for a constitu- 
tive theory, proceeding in other than psy- 
chological terms, of what the state essen- 
tially is. 

While no direct statement is made by De 
Grazia with respect to these alternative in- 
terpretations of his theory, all the evidence 
points to the first as the one he intends. 
Thus in his opening chapter tracing the psy- 
chological development of the child from 
birth, he shows that systems of belief serve 
the indispensable function of curbing the 
child’s anxiety over separation from his par- 
ents or other attendants. The child attrib- 
utes to his parents “the qualities of omni- 
science, omnipresence, omnitemporality, 
and omnimorality.”® Later, however, when 

®Cf. R. M. Maclver, The Web of Government 
(New York, 1947), p. 4: ‘Every society is held to- 
gether by a myth-system, a complex of dominating 
thought-forms that determines and sustains all its 
activities.” Cf. also Ernst Cassirer, The Myth of the 
State (New Haven, 1946). 

9 De Grazia, p. 14, citing Jean Piaget. 
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the child learns that his parents are subject 
to,and may be overcome by, external forces 
of nature, economics, politics, or war, the 

chological crisis of disillusionment which 
results “is cushioned by the prior provision 
of the anthropomorphic symbols in reli- 
gious and political beliefs.”** It is here that 
the child first encounters the political com- 
munity /T he omnipotent qualities formerly 
attributed to his parents are now shifted to 
religious gods and political chieis; the acts 
which must be done or omitted are those 
conforming to their commands, accepted as 
matters of conscience or moral rules. Con- 
sequently, the community which rests on 
these beliefs in rulers and their commands 
is already a state: ‘For the purposes of this 
study it is only necessary that the [inter- 
family] groups under consideration have a 
name to refer to their collective selves and 
common history; they will then have inter- 
family morals plus a pattern of subordina- 
tion to persons, real or symbolic. In short, 
they will have a state.” These two factors 
of moral system and pattern of subordina- 
tion are, indeed, correlative, since the latter 
both rests upon and sanctions the former. 
Thus to the question, “What is it that 
makes a people a community?” De Grazia 
answers: “their religious and political be- 


lief.” 


As it emerges from this theory, then, the 


| “state” is essentially the community of 


those who believe and those who are be- 
lieved in."* The former are the subject-citi- 


~ zens, for the latter De Grazia uses the itali- 


cized word ruler, defined as “the entity, 
tangible or intangible, which members of a 
community believe able to control those as- 
pects of the environment most necessary for 
the commonweal.”"4 The commands ema- 
nating from the ruler as to what acts must be 
done or avoided will hence similarly depend 
essentially upon beliefs: De Grazia calls 


”P. r5. oP: 5. 


83 Cf. p. ix: “The basic denominator of citizens is 
these belief-systems which express their ideas con- 
cerning their relationship to one another and to their 
rulers.” 


=P. 88. 


4 P. 22; my italics for “believe.” 
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these commands “directives,” defined as 
“the standards of conduct which, according 
to any given belief-system, the rulers re- 
quire of believers in order to regulate the 
environment for their benefit.’”*5 Thus De 
Grazia emphasizes that “The term ‘direc- 
tives,’ like the term ruler, refers to people’s 
beliefs. They are ways people believe they 
must act to avoid trouble, fear, and anxi- 
ety.’”** And it is these directives which are 
the laws of the state."7 

What De Grazia has given us, then, is a 
theory which defines all the basic political 
concepts—state, ruler, citizen, law—in 
terms of beliefs. The beliefs, in turn, are de- 
fined in terms of their psychological func- 
tion, the removal of anxiety, the “assurance 
that critical situations of certain helpless- 
ness will not recur. Thus belief-systems 
serve as protection against the anxiety of 
separation provoked by such situations.’’* 
This is put in negative terms, but the same 
function can be indicated a 
ever be the values held by the individnal or 
group, beliefs are formulas for attaining 
these.'? It can thus be seen why the concept 
of anomie is of such crucial importance for 
political theory, for anomie is the apprehen- 
sion or anxiety caused by the conflict or de- 
terioration of the directives of belief-sys- 
tems.#° Hence anomie signalizes the weaken- 
ing of destruction of the state. 

We must now examine whether this is a 
tenable theory of the state. Two points of 
crucial importance to this question will be 
discussed: first, the relation which is set up 
between the state and the function of be- 
lief-systems; second, the doctrine that the 
state requires for its preservation the re- 
moval of conflicts between belief-systems. 


BELIEF-SYSTEMS AND THE STATE 


Can the state and its various central as- 
pects be satisfactorily explained in terms of 
beliefs? This theory focuses attention upon 
an important dimension of politics. While 


%P. 26. 


19 Cf. p. 47. 
20 Cf. pp. 72-74. 


SP. 47. 
6 Tbid. 
17 Cf. pp. 21, 48, 86. 
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the vital role of psychological factors in 
politics has been recognized to uc of great 
significance through many of the major 
phases of the history of political thought, 
that role has sometimes been ignored by 
doctrines which proceed exclusively in eco- 
nomic or institutional terms. To such doc- 
trines the psychological approach provides 
a valuable corrective. The difficulty is, how- 
ever, that De Grazia’s theory suffers from a 
similar exclusiveness on the psychological 
side. Consequently, like other theories ex- 
plaining the state by one basic concept 
(whether power, economics, or reason), it is 
unable to do justice to the phenomena to 
which it purports to refer. In this respect it 
suffers from three basic shortcomings: it 
makes the realm of the political too broad; 
at the same time it restricts the political in 
such fashion that real political factors are 
obscured; and it ignores important distinc- 
tions within the political. 

1. One of the necessary conditions for a 
satisfactory theory of the state is that it 
permit the clear ascertainment of the dis- 
tinctive features which differentiate the 
state from other human associations. That 
there are such differentiating features De 
Grazia is himself aware, for he says that the 
state is “the highest secular association,’ 
“the community which embraces all other 
communities,” and accordingly is not to 
be confused with “the present-day associa- 
tions of trade-unions, of local communities, 
of employers, professions, and recreational 
groups.” 

Nevertheless, there is nothing in De 
Grazia’s theory which would prevent us from 
calling any of these associations 1 “state,” 
for each of them may operate *o remove 
anxiety through a system of beliefs involv- 
ing common subordination to some author- 
ity. Indeed, De Grazia himself points out 
this function of such associations when he 
discusses them as modes of adaptation to 
simple anomie.”4 Moreover, he declares that 
“no social organization is comprehensible 
apart from a political organization” ;* and 
a2 f, ix. 23 P. 153. 
SP. 27. 


# P. 190. 
24 Cf. pp. 144-53. 


he recognizes that on his definition of the 
ruler as “the entity which members of a 
community believe able to control those as. 
pects of the environment most necessary for 
the commonweal,” not only are conven- 
tional ‘‘political” figures rulers, but also “re- 
ligious and economic figures and other en- 
tities.’’° 

The difficulty which is here being indi- 
cated rests on the fact that, while De 
Grazia is propounding a psychological the- 
ory of the state, he wishes to avoid the con- 
sequences of this theory. On the one hand, 
he wishes his theory to provide for the ob- 
jective institutions of the state and for the 
objective human needs to which they an- 
swer; but, on the other hand, he intends, as 
we have seen, that all the central phases of 
the state be defined in terms of men’s be- 
liefs regarding that which they believe to be 
most important to their welfare. The double 
reference to “belief” in the last sentence is 
intentional: What it indicates is De Grazia’s 
theoretic position that beliefs are the very 
stuff of politics. Now this means that the 
important factor in politics is not what 
really is the case but what men believe to be 
the case. Thus “a person is not a ruler, no 
matter how powerful the forces at his com- 
mand, unless the members of the community 
believe in his capacity and willingness to 
guide and provide for them... . He lives 
and dies in the minds of his subjects.””” 
Hence the ruler is ‘“‘one who seems to have 
the strength both to control the environ- 
ment and to strike fear into the hearts of the 
unrighteous.”** Not only the concept of the 
ruler, but the very state itself, involves the 
same radical fideistic psychologism. It is not 
the possession of certain institutional fea- 
tures corresponding to what men objective- 
ly need that determines which associations 
are ‘“‘states,” but rather the entities which 
men believe to provide the things which 
they believe that they need. Consequently, 
if a man’s strongest felt need is, say, for 


*P, 22. 
27 P. 22; my italics for “believe in.” 


28 P. 85; my italics. 
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gaining @ place on his neighborhood bowling 
team, and if the local baker controls—or, 
rather, is believed by him to control—the 
gaining of such a place, then, on De Grazia’s 
theory, the bowling team becomes a “state,” 
and the baker a ruler. 

What is lacking in this theory is precisely 
the factor which a radical psychologism 
makes impossible, namely, the means of in- 
dicating objective needs and the conditions, 
institutional and otherwise, of their fulfil- 
ment, as against what men ¢hink or believe 
about them. In a word, what De Grazia’s 
theory has given us is the realm of appear- 
ance or opinion; what it lacks, but what 
nevertheless, in defiance of the theory, he 
wishes to retain, is the realm of reality or 
knowledge. For, protest as he may that a 
bowling team or a sewing circle will not sat- 
isfy men’s deepest felt needs, or remove 
their greatest anxieties, yet on his theory, 
where beliefs are the crucial criteria, and 
where moreover the fact that men do relieve 
their anxieties in such ways is recognized, 
there is no reason why such phenomena may 
not be states and their leaders rulers. It will 
be recalled that he defined “‘belief-systems”’ 
themselves as “beliefs which men hold con- 
cerning activities that presumably contrib- 
ute to their welfare’? and which “express 
their ideas concerning their relationship to 
one another and to their rulers.’’3° Hence, 
any object whatsoever which men “pre- 
sume” will contribute to their welfare is the 
content of their belief-system; but the be- 
lief-system is what constitutes the state and 
establishes the relation of ruler and ruled; 
consequently, anything which men presume 
will contribute to their welfare constitutes 
the sufficient basis for a state. 

If, however, De Grazia were to proceed 
by way of an analysis, not of what men may 
believe that they need, but of what they 
really need, i.e., of what their “welfare” 
really is, then his theory would have to be 
centered not solely or mainly in belief-sys- 
tems and anomie or anxiety but in the ob- 
jective conditions of human life and the fac- 


* P. xiv; my italics. 
3° P. ix; my italics. 
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tors required for their maintenance and ex- 
tension. He would then be able to show 
readily that only in the staté can these con- 
ditions and factors be achieved, so that the 
distinction of the state from other associa- 
tions, and of rulers from rulers, would not be 
lost in confusion. Beliefs and anxiety would 
still have a place in such a theory but would 
not be made the sole independent variable. 
Indeed, in his chapters preliminary to the 
statement of his theory De Grazia himself 
recognized the distinction here being indi- 
cated, for he pointed out that “the need for 
beliefs cannot be regarded as irreducible” 
and went on to show that this need is de- 
rived from the need for cushioning the 
shocks of separation-anxiety. But when he 
came to propound his political theory prop- 
er, as we have seen, instead of making be- 
liefs dependent on objectively ascertainable 
conditions which are themselves not beliefs, 
and instead of defining the state and its 
parts in terms of such conditions, he makes 
beliefs themselves the essential content of 
the state. 

Underlying the issues which we are exam- 
ining is the metaphysical and epistemo- 
logical problem of phenomenalism. In every 
sphere, not only in that of politics, it has 
been contended by some philosophers that 
the distinction between appearance and 
reality is incapable of ascertainment or veri- 
fication, since any verificatory attempt will 
itself attain only to that which appears. In 
the sphere of the political this doctrine 
takes on special urgency, since it is held that 
there exists a political realm or problem 
only to the extent that men think so; the 
attempt to plumb beyond thoughts or be- 
liefs can lead only to obscurantism and au- 
thoritarianism. Now there is indeed a dan- 
ger in proceeding so completely in terms of 
objective realities that men’s beliefs and 
convictions about these are ignored; for this 
may open the way to the absolutism of the 
few who claim absolute knowledge of the 
realities, as against the mere opinions of the 
multitude. But this danger is not removed 
by falling into the opposite extreme where 


Ps. 








opinions are taken for the sole realities, for 
then the rhetorical manipulation of beliefs 
will make impossible the attainment of in- 
sight into the real problems to which the 
opinions purport to refer. Thus even a phe- 
nomenalistic politics, as Plato pointed out in 
the Theaetetus, must take account of the dis- 
tinction between real and apparent condi- 
tions. Nor is this distinction obviated by the 
fact that political “objects” (entia politica) 
do not have precisely the same kind of ob- 
jective reality as natural objects (entia na- 
turalia) which in no way depend on the hu- 
man will. With respect to the general meta- 
physical claims of phenomenalism, similar- 
ly, there may indeed be a sense in which 
they are tenable; but, if so, it is only by re- 
introducing into the phenomenal sphere it- 
self the distinction between the apparent 
and the real. Yet De Grazia, far from mak- 
ing this distinction, makes beliefs simpli- 
citer, as we have seen, the definitory bases 
of his central political concepts. 

2. A complementary aspect of the psy- 
chologistic predicament of De Grazia’s the- 
ory emerges when we note that it extension- 
ally entails not only a multiplication of 
rulers but also an unrealistic restriction of 
rulers to the limits of men’s beliefs. If the 
ruler and other central political concepts are 
defined solely in terms of beliefs, then the 
aspects of political authority and institu- 
tions which fall outside belief cannot be 
taken account of by the theory. No meaning 
can, therefore, be found for the distinction 
between real and apparent rulers, in the new 
sense of the difference between those who in 
fact exercise political control and those who 
are merely believed to do so. The former 
rulers are not, by definition, De Grazia’s 
rulers; yet a doctrine which omits them is 
quite insufficient as a political theory. Had 
De Grazia made his extension of political 
communities and authorities to religious and 
business groups on the basis of the real con- 
trol which they may exercise, he would have 
been on firmer ground; but, as it is, his psy- 
chological orientation involves a complete 
overlooking of the behind-scenes influences 
which, while not observed and hence not 
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believed in by the “subjects,” may yet be 
very real. 

The pragmatic importance of this point 
is underlined by the consequences which De 
Grazia’s psychological orientation entails 
for the solution of political problems; for 
when the essence of the political communit 
is viewed in terms of its being held together 
by belief-systems, whose weakening or re. 
moval disrupts the community, then politi. 
cal problems come to be viewed as problems 
of strengthening such beliefs. But this in 
turn leads to an ignoring of the material 
factors underlying the problems, and an em- 
phasis solely upon the propagandistic incul- 
cation of beliefs. One of De Grazia’s lengthy 
discussions of the mass movements arising 
out of acute anomie provides a clear illus. 
tration of this danger. He shows that the 
Nazi movement came to power because of 
the feeling of helplessness and anxiety which 
led millions of Germans to look for a new 
leader; and he shows that this anxiety was 
an effect of the collapse of the belief-systems 
which had previously supported the Ger- 
man people. But in addition he also recog- 
nizes that this ideological collapse was itself 
in turn the effect of the disastrous economic 
events, including gigantic inflation and un- 
employment, which beset Germany during 
the preceding period.# What, now, is the 
conclusion which he draws from this causal 
sequence? Is it that the economic sphere was 
the basis of the problem and that a real solu- 
tion would have had to cope directly with 
this? On the contrary, he documents in de- 

tail the ideological reformation effected by 
the Nazis and infers that ¢kis constituted a 
solution: “It should be admitted, then, that 
Hitler and the National Socialists created a 
system of beliefs. They ended the endless 
terror.’’33 No indication is given that sucha 
solution, decisive though it may have been 
in the psychological sphere, left unsolved the 
basic problems which engendered or greatly 
aggravated the psychological one in the 
first place. Yet such an indication, called for 
though it was by De Grazia’s recognition of 
the economic causation of the Germans’ 


32 Pp. 174-75. 33 P. 182. 
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ideological disintegration, could have no 
place on his theory of the state and anomie 
in terms simply of belief-systems. 

This is not to say, of course, that all po- 
litical problems are fundamentally econom- 
ic or that important aspects of such prob- 
lems may not be psychological. It is rather 
that the overwhelming concentration on one 
of these factors to the exclusion of the others 
involved therein yields a result which is in- 
adequate both as theoretic explanation and 
as practical guide to resolutive action. In his 
Introduction, indeed, De Grazia denies that 
“contained in this book is an implicit sug- 
gestion that the elimination of anomie 
would remove most of the world’s prob- 
lems.”’34 Yet this denial does not accord 
easily with his account of the genesis and 
function of the state exclusively in terms of 
belief-systems as cushions for separation- 
anxiety. And indeed he goes on to say that, 
“until the problem of the anomic commu- 
nity is solved, the other great problems can- 
not be properly approached.” But if, as is 
probable, in the phrase “the anomic com- 
munity” he is referring directly to the psy- 
chological factors of anxiety stemming from 
the weakening of belief-systems, and not to 
the material problems out of which these in 
large part arise, it would seem that the re- 
verse sequence of solutions is at least equally 

plausible, and indeed will alone constitute 
a real solution. 

The specific solution which De Grazia 
propounds for the problems confronting the 
United States and the world is a direct 
illustration of that ignoring of material fac- 
tors which the psychological emphasis on 
belief-systems entails. The solution is that 
“the competitive directive” must be re- 
moved, for it is inconflict with the co-opera- 
tive ethic which is essential for the survival 
of the community.*5 No indication is given 
of how this removal is to be accomplished, 
nor is there any recognition that more than 
removal of a “‘directive” is involved, such as 
a basic change in the material conditions of 
production, exchange, and distribution. 


4 P. xv. 
3 Pp. 187-88. 
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Thus the solution remains little more than 
an exhortation. 

3. A further difficulty of the emphasis 
upon the political function of belief-systems 
as such is that it obscures the important 
political distinctions between the different 
kinds of content which belief-systems may 
have in different kinds of states and between 
the different methods by which they may 
serve their function. The sole emphasis is on 
the generic anti-anomic function of beliefs: 
“So long as clear and consistent belief-sys- 
tems prevail, anomie will spare the commu- 
nity, no matter what its brand of belief may 
be.’”’3© The theory thus provides, within it- 
self, no means for differentiating between 
belief-systems which serve their cementing 
function by preaching doctrines of race 
hatred and aggressive war and those which 
do so with the opposite kinds of content. 
Again, De Grazia denies that his doctrine of 
the ruler has an authoritarian connotation, 
“for a person is not a ruler, no matter how 
powerful the forces at his command, unless 
the members of the community believe in 
his capacity and willingness to guide and 
provide for them. ...In every case he is 
dependent on popular belief.’’37 But De 
Grazia does not specify how this popular 
belief is itself to be obtained. Thus he ig- 
nores the decisive differences between be- 
lief-systems inculcated by means of monop- 
oly of propaganda and suppression of oppo- 
sition, and those arising out of free expres- 
sion of different opinions. Indeed, since, 
from the standpoint solely of the generic 
function of belief-systems, the former con- 
tents and methods are far more efficient 
than the latter, it comes as no surprise to 
find De Grazia deploring “the mixed and 
conflicting systems of beliefs in contempo- 
rary democracies,’’3* while at the same time 
declaring that the Nazis “outlined the cos- 
mic adjustment which the German people 
desperately needed.’’3? 


36 P, 188; my italics. 
37 P. 99. 

3° P, 241. 

39 P. 178. 













PLURALISM AND THE STATE 

A further set of difficulties arises in De 
Grazia’s theory from its doctrine that the 
preservation of the state requires the re- 
_moval of conflicts between belief-systems. 
[ This doctrine, based perhaps on an analogy 
of the healthy state to the well-integrated 
individual and of the diseased state to the 
schizophrenic,*9 is elucidated by showing 
that in modern Western nations, particu- 
larly the United States, there exist two im- 
portant conflicts of beliefs: between the 
“co-operative” directive of the political and 
religious ideologies and the “competitive”’ 
directive of capitalism and within religion 
itself between the “quietist” directive of 
Catholicism and the “activist” directive of 
Protestantism] Each of these, but especially 
the former, gives rise to anomie] Since, how- 
ever, the political community, and the indi- 
viduals in it, essentially require co-operation 
in order to survive and to avoid anomie, 
“the competitive directive must be the one 
to go, for the co-operative directive can 
never be crushed out of men’s lives.’ The 
competitive directive must “die . . . if man 
is ever to cease to act the wolf of man.”# 

The hortatory character of this solution 
has already been noted above. In the pres- 
ent connection, however, the most signifi- 
cant aspect of De Grazia’s theory is the 
antipluralist interpretation which he gives 
to it. It is not, indeed, clear how far he in- 
tends this interpretation to extend; on this 
crucial point there is the same lack of clarity 
as on the question of the essential relation 
between the state and belief-systems. This 
much, however, is clear: he regards as quite 
erroneous the pluralist doctrine that there is 
“a great ‘Society’ or a great ‘Community’ 
within which the state is merely one among 
many morally equal groups.’’*’ Rather, “the 
state is the highest secular association,” 
“the community which embraces all other 
communities.’’4 

What, however, does De Grazia mean by 
this echo of the Aristotelian conception of 
4° Cf. pp. 155, 164-65. 
*P. 188 
42 P. 187. 
43 P. 190; italics in original. 


44 P. 190. 
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the state? It is here that he ceases to be 
clear. He asserts, indeed, that the pluralists 
are wrong in implying that “the present-day 
intense craving for association is part of hy- 
man nature, as, for example, in the remark 
that ‘man is a creature of competing loyal- 
ties.’ ” On the contrary, “the extreme need 
today for the affectionate contacts of associ- 
ations is circumstantial.” This last propo- 
sition De Grazia holds that he has proved by 
showing that the various types of affiliation 
whereby men in democratic countries today 
seek affection in life outside work—in ro- 
mantic love, friendship, the family, and 
voluntary associations with numerous other 
persons—were not valued similarly highly 
in earlier times and cultures.47 The reason 
why they are valued so highly now is that, 
since modern conditions of life generate 
anomie through conflicts in directives, these 
affiliations are sought in order to restore 
peace of mind. This account (so similar to 
the story of man’s fall from pristine inno- 
cence) shows that competing loyalties, so 
far from being “natural” to man, are rather 
the conventional products of special condi- 
tions, for “conscience cannot develop with- 
out a series of unconflicting directives. Man 
is a creature who must avoid competing 
loyalties.”** The pluralist doctrines, there- 
fore, far from being independent insights 
into the essential character of man’s social 
organizations, are themselves the effects of 
the anomie-generated high estimations of 
the value of voluntary association. 

The inference which De Grazia draws 
from this conventionalist status which he 
has established for pluralism seems to be 
this: Since plural, competing loyalties are at 
once causes and effects of anomie, the re- 
moval of anomie will remove that plurality. 
Specifically, if men cease to be ground be- 
tween competitive and co-operative direc- 
tives, and are able simply to co-operate, as 
the conditions of social life require, then 
they will no longer have plural, competing, 
let alone conflicting, loyalties. To what, 
then, will they be loyal? There is but one 
answer: the political community. And the 


*P. 153. 


47 Pp. 137-53- 4 Pp. 153-54. 
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immediate condition for such a community, 
and hence the immediate object of the 
loyalty, can be only the ruler: 

A political community exists among men who 
regard each other as brothers. But they will not 
think of themselves as a brotherhood until they 
have and avow filial love and faith for their 
nler and for their God. If they have no faith in 
their rulers or if they allow opposing directives 
to sway them from the commandment of love 
for their fellow-men, they have no political com- 
munity; they have anomie.‘9 


The difficulty in understanding this 
quasi-utopian conception of the state as one 
big happy family consists in the relation 
which it bears to plurality of beliefs and 
values. Apparently De Grazia does not 
mean that brotherhood in the state will re- 
move all such plurality but only that “‘rival- 
ry among men for monetary acquisition is 
not given moral encouragement. . . . There 
will always be striving for excellence in 
those activities which the community re- 
gards as honorable; is not that enough?”s 
This question must be countered with an- 
other: Will not this striving reintroduce 
plural values and associations similar to, if 
not identical with, those which De Grazia 
held to be manifestations of an anomic cul- 
ture? And, if it does, the problem raised by 
the pluralist thinkers will again demand an 
answer. 

The essential point here at issue is that 
the basic argument of the pluralist doc- 
trines cannot be disposed of as simply as 
De Grazia has done. There were manifold 
voluntary associations of a private nature 
long before the emergence of the competi- 
tive directive of capitalism or of other sys- 
tems. Were Socrates’ meetings with his 
friends, the gathering of students in Plato’s 
Academy and Aristotle’s Lyceum, the fre- 
quenting of gymnasia and theaters, the for- 
mation of clubs in ancient Athens—were all 
these the effects of simple anomie? Only if 
anomie be defined as the felt disequilibrium 
of an unfulfilled need—in which case the 
term will be so broad as to become meaning- 
less. Yet—and this is the salient feature—all 
such associations attract to themselves 


P. 180. s°P. 191. 
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loyalties which are quite distinct from, and 
not reducible to, loyalty to the political 
community or state.** Now the pluralist 
contention with regard to this situation is 
simply that there is such a difference be- 
tween the state and other forms of associa- 
tion and that the state must not impose its 
own standards upon their specific func- 
tions.” It is for this reason that pluralists 
insist upon distinguishing between the 
“state” in the narrowly political sense and 
the society which is the context of all the 
several associations, the state included. Or, 
if the term “state” be used for the all-inclu- 
sive context, then a distinction must be 
made between its narrowly governmental 
phase and the others which are of a “pri- 
vate” character. But even in the former 
sense it may be recognized that the state is 
in some sense the “highest” association and 
even that men’s loyalty to it will outweigh 
their other loyalties. But it must also be 
recognized that men and their values cannot 
simply be reduced to the political and that 
these other values have their own standards 
with which, normally, the state must not 
interfere. 

It is precisely because he ignores this 
basic aspect of the pluralist doctrine that 
De Grazia’s theory on this point falls into 
ambiguities and dangers. In his plea for re- 
moval of conflicts between belief-systems he 
does not distinguish between conflict and 
independent diversity, between contrariety 
and multiplicity. To be sure, he asserts that 
“a plurality of rulers in itself does not break 
down the reigning ideologies” ;53 but this is 
because, as in the case of religious and po- 
litical beliefs, they not only do not conflict 
but function to the same co-operatively 
political end.s¢ Thus De Grazia sees no 
mean between conflict and coalescence. But 


s Cf. Aristotle Politics v. 9. 1313" 1 ff., where one 
of the marks of the tyrant is shown to be the prohibi- 
tion of such groups purporting to exist independently 
of the tyrant’s power. This point was repeated by 
Egidius of Rome and other medieval Aristotelians. 

8 For two recent versions of this position cf. John 
Dewey, The Public and Its Problems (New York, 
1927), pp. 26 ff.; Maclver, op. cit., pp. 192 ff., 
421 ff. 


53 P. 47. 54Cf. pp. 49, 188. 
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it is of the essence of the theory of democra- 
cy, at least in that version of it recognizable 
in this democracy, that it provides for a di- 
versity of interests pursued within a com- 
mon framework of laws and institutions 
which are only regulative, not constitutive, 
of that pursuit. 

The diversity stressed by the pluralists 
does, to be sure, require the same kind of 
qualification as any theory which empha- 
sizes a single basic concept, even if that one 
be multiplicity. The dangers pointed to by 
De Grazia’s depictions of anomie are to be 
met only if some such process as Dewey’s 
“search for the public” is conscientiously 
maintained. Otherwise, the pluralists’ diver- 
sity may suffer the same fate as the sepa- 
ratisms on which the Reformation and the 
revolutions made their initial advances: the 
separation of the state from the church and 
of politics from religion degenerating into a 
separation of politics from morals, as wit- 
nessed in the development and practices of 
sovereignty; the separation of the state’s 
absolute control from the individual through 
his natural rights degenerating into the doc- 
trine that the state has no positive concern 
for the welfare of the individual and must 
confine itself to a negative police function. 

But De Grazia’s monistic emphasis upon 
the healthy state as one in which there are 
no competing loyalties, no ideological con- 
flicts, is fraught with far greater dangers, of 
which he does not seem to be aware. He 
does not seem to be impressed by the fact 
that the two main kinds of situation which 
he cites as embodying such release from 
conflicts are those of war (“in the army 
there is no conflict of directives’’)55 and dic- 
tatorship (“the National Socialists did carry 
out the job of ideological reformation’’).5 
Treating these situations as modes of adap- 
tation to anomie, he does not ask whether 
the complete removal of ideological con- 
flicts which he desiderates can be accom- 
plished within the framework of a demo- 
cratic community. He does, indeed, declare 
that democracies “appear not to have the 
courage of their political convictions” and 
that the leaders of the revolutions out of 


ssP. 158. %P. 179. 





which democratic theory emerged “were 
bent on breaking, not forging, many of the 
physical and moral chains of existent re. 
gimes.”’s7 But he does not see that the tol- 
eration of diversity and dissent is itself one 
of the main moral bases of democracy and 
that the monism he advocates can easily 
lend itself to a monolithic suppression of the 
freedom to disagree and to be different. 
On this question, then, as on the others 
discussed above, distinctions on each side 
are required. The monistic position views 
the pluralist, with its emphasis on diversity, 
as involving an anarchic individualism 
which encourages the ideological conflicts 
of rapacious economic interests and of ra- 
cial antagonisms. The pluralist, on the 
other hand, views the monist as involving a 
totalitarian corporatism which subjects all 
human concerns, including those of art, sci- 
ence, and morals, to a single arbitrarily im- 
posed political standard, whether expressed 
in terms of the opposition of “Jew” and 
“Nordic” or of “bourgeois” and “proletari- 
an.” The dangers of each reduction are 
clear; but, by emphasizing only the former 
and not the latter, De Grazia’s theory incurs 
particularly crucial difficulties. These arise 
as the correlates on the axiological side of 
the difficulties which were seen on the side 
of his theory of of state, for his 
exclusively psycholdgical approach leads 
De Grazia to ignore existing institutional 
factors in two further respects. He does not 
check the monistic ideal adumbrated in his 
theory against the existing situations in 
which that ideal may be seen embodied. 
And he does not consider the various mech- 
anisms existing in the democracies which do 
not conform to his ideal, whereby the ten- 
sions and conflicts which he desires to re- 
move can be relieved without the dangerous 
monistic emphasis characterizing his own 
ideal. Had he allowed for such independent 
consideration of institutions, he would have 
seen that pluralism of ideals and ideologies 
not only is compatible with but alone secure- 
ly provides for the removal of basic con- 
flicts by means short of war. / 
UnIvERSITY OF CHICAGO - 
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Lgs TENDANCES ET LA VIE MORALE. By Marc- 
André Bloch. Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1948. Pp. 302. Fr. 360. 

Bloch’s Les Tendances et la vie morale is a 
defense of ten theses regarding the relations of 
ethics and the tendencies (¢endances) of men ac- 
complished by means of a critical examination of 
anumber of ethical theories. 

Four of the theses which he defends are 
psychological (cf. pp. 287 ff.): 

1 That the source of ethical evaluations of the 

tendencies and the force which can to an extent 

control these tendencies—the rational will in 

Kantian terminology—is not completely sepa- 

rate from the tendencies. 

That those tendencies which are considered 

good by ethics are not alien to men but are 

among their natural tendencies. 

That the tendencies are many and varied and 

cannot be “reduced” as so many theorists have 

claimed. 

4. That through proper moral education it is pos- 
sible to develop good men in such a way that 
their goodness is a full and integrated actualiza- 
tion of the tendencies rather than a suppression 
of many or of all of them. 


» 


be ad 


The six remaining theses are ethical (cf. pp. 
28q ff.): 

1. That there is a real distinction between the mere 
existence of the tendencies in men and the 
various values of them. 

That the evaluation of the tendencies is the 
fundamental element in ethics (la vérité premiére, 
p. 291). 

That the evaluation must recognize the irre- 
ducible pluratity and variety of the tendencies. 
That the evaluation of the tendencies is the same 
for all moralists, despite their theoretical dis- 
agreements. 

That the evaluation places the various tendencies 
in a hierarchical order of qualitative superiority 
according to the degrees of their perfection, the 
principal feature of the order being, apparently, 
the superiority over all others of “that rational 
need to bring order, unity, and coherence into 
... conduct” [p. 289]. 

That moralists should limit their work to the dis- 
covery of this order, the remainder of their 
theorizing being useless. 


~ 


~ 
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As I said above, Bloch defends these theses 
by a critical examination of a number of ethical 
theories. In Part I he begins his argument with a 
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study of two types of modern ethical theories— 
the dualistic represented by Kant and the natu- 
ralistic represented principally by Adam Smith 
and Bentham. In Part II he turns to a rather 
brief review of the Continental value-theorists 
—Hartmann and Scheler and Ehrenfels, Bren- 
tano, and Meinong. In Part III he concludes 
with a formulation of the ethics of psychoanaly- 
sis based upon Freud and his immediate fol- 
lowers. 

The first three of the psychological theses 
and the first of the ethical theses are defended in 
relation to all the theories which Bloch dis- 
cusses. His argument is the same in each in- 
stance. He first points out those of the theses or 
those aspects of the theses which are denied by 
the theory under consideration. Then, by a de- 
tailed and carefully documented analysis, he 
shows that the theory actually asserts what it 
pretends to deny. 

His discussion of Kant is an excellent ex- 
ample. In Kant’s theory, of course, the theses 
denied are the first three of the psychological 
theses. Bloch uses a matter of fifty pages and 
nearly two hundred textual references to show 
that Kant did not actually stand by his denials. 
Bloch summarizes his argument in these words 
(pp. 61 ff.): 


It remains true that Kant never falters in his 
denial that the tendencies can furnish “the determin- 
ing principle” of moral conduct. This, incontestably, 
is the central and constant thesis, the leitmotif and 
great invariable of his mora] theory. 

In spite of this denial, however, he concedes 
many things to the tendencies. ...He concedes 
that their ends can be lawful. He goes much further 
in admitting that these ends, which are natural 
ends, can become means in relation to moral ends, 
and that as a consequence we have a duty to seek 
our own happiness... ; that these ends, when the 
happiness of others is at stake, even merge with the 
moral ends, become moral ends. In his theory of 
law we have seen him welcome certain inclinations 
as practical substitutes for the moral motive, and 
allow to others the honor of being associated with the 
law as helping to assure its efficacy and its control 
over persons. .. . 

But Kant goes further, not only when he dis- 
cusses reason as “pathologically determined,” but 
even when he discusses it as “practical in itself.” Our 
last two chapters have shown that reason necessarily 
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borrows its matter from the inclinations, matter with- 
out which it would be only an empty form... . 

But, if this is true, i¢ is no longer sufficient to say 
that Kant’s theory does not require an unconditional 
condemnation of the tendencies. We must say in addi- 
tion that it implies a conditional justification of the 
tendencies and of all the tendencies. Any tendency is 
justified if the maxim which it inspires is not in 
contradiction with the demands of reason and can 
be harmonized with and made “compatible with a 
law universal.” 


Bloch’s fourth psychological thesis—that 
men can be made good men by development 
rather than by suppression—is defended, as you 
might well expect, in the discussion of Freud 
and his immediate followers. The form of 
Bloch’s argument is the same as in his discussion 
of Kant. Freud, he points out, denied this thesis 
in his earlier works. In his later works, however 
—both through his own thinking and through 
the suggestions and criticisms of Rank, Adler, 
Jung, and Allendy—Freud came close to assert- 
ing the thesis. 

The remaining theses—the last five of the 
ethical theses listed above—are defended very 
poorly if at all. They are defended to some ex- 
tent perhaps in the second part of the book, in 
which Bloch reviews the theories of the Con- 
tinental value-theorists. But this defense seems 
to me to be little more than an enthusiastic 
statement by Bloch that he finds much to agree 
with in the writings of Scheler, Hartmann, and 
Brentano. (Bloch—unfortunately, I think—has 
chosen to present his ideas in two books neither 
of which is self-sufficient. The other book is 
Philosophie de Véducation nouvelle, also pub- 
lished in 1948 and by the same publisher. Proof 
of the theses may be given in this other book.) 

The value of Bloch’s book seems to me to lie 
principally in his studies of Kant, Adam Smith, 
Bentham, and Freud. I do not consider myself 
qualified to make a definitive judgment upon 
the originality or the validity of these studies. 
I can say, however, that I found them both 
interesting and plausible. 

RoBeErt G. STEPHENS 
Indiana University 


MAN AND His Works: THE SCIENCE OF CUL- 
TURAL ANTHROPOLOGY. By Melville J. Her- 
skovits. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948. 
Pp. xviii+678+xxxvii. Trade, $6.75; text, 
$5.00. 

This very large book, intended both as a text 
and for the educated reader in general, could 
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hardly be reviewed here with any adequacy, 
Ignoring the factual material, I shall select for 
discussion three theoretical problems, out of 
many, which pertain, respectively, to the or. 
ganization of knowledge, theory of value, and 
philosophy of history. Apart from the question 
how Herskovits has dealt with them, it is of jp. 
terest to see how problems of such diverse na. 
ture have arisen out of the materials of one 
particular area in social science. 

In spite of a chapter devoted to the nature 
and unity of the science of anthropology, I find 
myself unclear as to the former and unconvinced 
of the latter. What kind of science is anthropol- 
ogy? There are, Herskovits tells us—and appar- 
ently this is a commonplace, since he provides 
us with no ground—“three or four principal 
categories into which all knowledge is divided, 
the Exact and Natural Sciences, the Humani- 
ties, and the Social Sciences” (p. 8). But, unlike 
most bodies of subject matter, anthropology 
falls into no one of these divisions. Physical 
anthropology is human biology and thus natural 
science and, in its biometric aspect, I infer, ex- 
act science as well. Cultural anthropology is so- 
cial science in so far, for example, as it studies 
the economic life of a society or its kinship rela- 
tions; but in the form, say, of comparative lin- 
guistics or the study of value systems and con- 
cepts of the universe, cultural anthropology be- 
longs to the humanities. The place of the third 
branch of anthropology, prehistoric archeology, 
I have not been able to make out: it uses skills 
developed in the earth sciences, as well as its 
own, which sounds as though it might be a nat- 
ural science; and it must “‘infer an entire civili- 
zation from the fragments of artifacts” (p. 7), 
which sounds like the work of a speculative his- 
tory and thus one of the humanities. 

Wherein, then, lies the unity of anthropol- 
ogy? The uninitiate might suppose that its unity 
derives from its nature as the study of whatever 
there is to be known about nonliterate peoples. 
But Herskovits, realizing that no difference in 
principle exists between the study of the literate 
and the study of the nonliterate and following 
the practice of contemporary anthropologists, 
insists that the anthropologist may study liter- 
ate cultures as well. In his search for the unity 
of anthropology, then, Herskovits is driven to 
define it comprehensively as “the study of man 
and his works” (p. 5). Notice, however, what 
follows from this definition: anthropology devel- 
ops the hereditary disease of the science family 
—paranoia, in the form, specifically, of delu- 
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sions of grandeur. For what does man study 
that does not yield knowledge of man and his 
works, at the very least of his capacity to know? 
Perhaps we should admit that the disease is not, 
after all, as alarming with anthropology as it has 
been with other members of the family. But I 
must insist, as an explanation, that anthropol- 
ogy does not really belong to the family; that it 
ismerely an adopted child; that it is not, in fact, 
a science at all. The anthropology of the last 
seventy-five years is, I suspect, largely a make- 
sift: it is the study, possible for only a brief 
period in history, of societies and cultures still 
relatively unaffected by the literate civiliza- 
tions. As such a makeshift, it served and is serv- 
ing its purpose. But the lack of a difference in 
principle between the study of literate and the 
study of nonliterate impels the anthropologist, 
for the solution of his theoretical problems, be- 
yond what the uninitiate supposes his field to 
be—impels him, in short, to sociology or, if you 
like, to culturology as well. I think, moreover, 
that the “anthrepologist” will some day have to 
give up pretending that the so-called “prehis- 
toric archeologist” and the comparative linguist 
and, for that matter, the physical anthropolo- 
gist, too, belong to his clan and that he himself 
isthe philosopher, the theologian, the historian. 
There does, indeed, appear to be something left 
over besides sociology and culturology, namely, 
an “integration” of as many sciences, concerned 
in some more specific sense with man, as pos- 
sible. And it might be that the so-called ‘‘an- 
thropologist’’ does more of this sort of thing 
than anyone else; it might even be that he is one 
of the scientists whose training fits him pe- 
culiarly for that work. I see no reason, however, 
why other students should not engage in it; nor 
do I see any reason why it should be deemed to 
fall more especially within what is now termed 
“anthropology:’ than within history or philoso- 
phy. , 

Further difficulties appear in the treatment 
of “cultural relativism,” which seems to be one 
of the fundamental principles of the science of 
anthropology. The principle runs thus: “Judg- 
ments are based on experience, and experience 
isinterpreted by each individual in terms of his 
own enculturation” (p. 63). Now, one might 
suppose this principle to mean that everyone is 
condemned to make judgments of value with 
reference to the criteria accepted in his own cul- 
ture. It would follow that the anthropologist (to 
neglect the conflict of standards in his own so- 
ciety) must condemn a considerable part of the 
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culture of nonliterate peoples. But such evalua- 
tions, ‘injected into scientific study in any field, 
lessen objectivity, and by this very fact increase 
the difficulty of obtaining the ends of scientific 
analysis” (p. 527). For this psychological rea- 
son, the anthropologist, then, must refrain from 
passing judgments of value when engaged in his 
scientific Jabors; though Herskovits does not 
show how the bracketing is compatible with the 
principle. One might also take the principle to 
mean that factual, no less than value, judg- 
ments are culturally determined and thus that 
no alien culture can be studied “‘scientifically”’ ; 
but this possibility, disastrous though it would 
be for social science, Herskovits quite ignores. 
And, in any case, difficulty enough arises when 
judgment is taken to signify value judgment 
alone: not only does cultural relativism forbid 
the anthropologist to make value judgments, 
but it also requires him to make them. Cultural 
relativism, in other words, offers a “positive con- 
tribution.” “For cultural relativism is a philoso- 
phy which, in recognizing the values set up by 
every society to guide its own life, lays stress on 
the dignity inherent in every body of custom, 
and on the need for tolerance of conventions 
though they may differ from one’s own’”’ (p. 76). 
Does the principle mean, then, that the value 
judgments the anthropologist approves of are 
scientifically legitimate, while the value judg- 
ments he disapproves of are scientifically illegit- 
imate? Apparently. 

Apart from the fact that it has no coherent 
meaning, cultural relativism presents other 
problems. From the ban on evaluation, for in- 
stance, Herskovits chooses to exempt one aspect 
of culture: “Technology is the only aspect of cul- 
ture susceptible of objective evaluation” (p. 
241). But do we, in setting up the standards of 
efficiency and productivity, even for technology 
alone, avoid our enculturative determination? 
If so, how so? To give a second instance, I am 
puzzled, too, by the following: “In the field of 
culture, as long as a cultural institution, a lin- 
guistic system or any other item functions satis- 
factorily in the lives of those who employ it, its 
position as a valid datum in the study of culture 
is established. It can only be ‘better’ or ‘worse’ 
in the mind of the student” (p. 601). By the con- 
ventions of rhetoric, Herskovits should mean 
that, when an item does not function satisfac- 
torily, it is not a valid datum in the study of cul- 
ture. But this does not strike me as a very 
plausible proposition. 

Finally, I might remark more specifically on 
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the ethical confusion, apparently endemic to 
anthropologists, as it manifests itself in Hersko- 
vits. He tells us that ‘“‘no logical or factual bases 
for the evaluation of cultures can be found, ex- 
cept as these are dictated by ethnocentrism. . . . 
Men are ethnocentric either because they know 
no other forms of behavior than those of their 
own group, or if they are acquainted with the 
customs of foreign peoples, are driven by the 
force of their cultural conditioning to judge their 
own practices more favorably than those of an- 
other society” (p. 627). Seemingly it does not 
occur to. Herskovits either that the basis of 
moral judgment might be found elsewhere than 
in logic, fact, or custom or that men do in fact 
make moral judgments which contravene the 
practices of their own society. And here is an- 
other example of a far from exhaustive enumera- 
tion: “Are there absolute moral standards, or do 
moral standards effectively channel conduct 
only in so far as they are in consonance with the 
orientations of a given people at a given period 
of their history?” (p. 63). From the general 
tenor of the book, I infer that Herskovits ac- 
cepts the second alternative and therefore re- 
jects the first, although there is clearly not the 
slightest incompatibility between them. We 
learn, indeed, from the last sentences of the 
book, that anthropology’s greatest contribution 
is the following proposition: ‘To recognize that 
right, and justice, and beauty may have as 
many manifestations as there are cultures is to 
express tolerance, not nihilism” (p. 655). And 
this could certainly be interpreted to mean that 
there are absolute moral—and other—stand- 
ards, though there would remain the problem 
of the relationship between the one right, the 
one just, the one beautiful, and their many 
manifestations. And why should the one true 
not join them? Such an interpretation, however, 
might contravene the principle of cultural rela- 
tivism. Relying on that principle, then, let us 
try a relativistic interpretation. Let us suppose 
the sentence to mean that the acts considered 
right and just, the forms viewed as beautiful, 
and the statements that meet the criteria of 
truth in any society are as right and just and 
beautiful and true as the acts and forms and 
statements which receive the same approval in 
any other society. But it follows that American 
architecture of the 1890’s was as beautiful as 
that of Periclean Athens; that the anthropology 
of the Nazis—if we do add truth—was as true 
as the anthropology of Herskovits; and that to 
murder Jews under the New Order was as right 





and just as to spare them elsewhere. Does 
Herskovits really believe all this? No, but he 
ought to. 

Lastly we shall consider the concept of cyl. 
tural focus: “the tendency of every culture to 
exhibit greater complexity, greater variation jn 
the institutions of some of its aspects than in 
others” (p. 542). Our author instances the 
“commonplace” progression from the Egyptian 
emphasis on the economic and politico-religious, 
to the classical Athenian emphasis on democ. 
racy, the quest for truth, and the search for 
balanced view of the universe, to the Roman 
emphasis on organization, to the emphasis on 
the other world and a hierarchical view of life in 
the medieval period, and so on, without, appar. 
ently, realizing that these allegations of foci, 
however commonplace, might prove either 
unestablishable or false. Perhaps this is because 
he believes he can supply criteria for the identif- 
cation of foci: Dominant aspects of a body of 
custom are the least likely to be taken for 
granted, are the most often talked about, “and 
will thus be closest to the level of consciousness 
for a greater part of the time than are elements 
that are of less interest; ...a people’s domi- 
nant concern may be thought of as the focus of 
their culture; that area of activity or belief 
where the greatest awareness of form exists, the 
most discussion of values is heard, the widest 
difference in structure is to be discerned” (p. 544). 
Because of the interest and discussions, there 
will be less resistance to change in the focal 
than in other aspects of culture. “Therefore we 
can state that the greatest variation in custom, 
manifest in the greatest complexity of form, can 
be looked for in the focal aspects of culture, and 
that this represents either potential or achieved 
cultural change” (ibid.). 

Unfortunately, however, these propositions 
can be applied, as convenient, to prove what one 
wishes to prove. Consider, for example, varia- 
tion. The life of the Toda people is focused about 
the dairy, hence with respect to dairy matters 
we should expect greatest variation, if the hy- 
pothesis is true; and we find, says Rivers, “in- 
creasing elaboration and complexity from the 
lowest to the highest grade of dairy” (pp. 546 
47), different degrees of sanctity of the milk of 
different ranks of buffaloes from different dair- 
ies, and special rites in different villages. Here, 
then, variation refers, however justifiably, to 
difference in ritual between subgroups within 
the society, to degrees of sanctity attached to 
organic products, and to a hierarchical compler- 
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ity in technical procedure. Now let us look at 
the Ponapeans, a people who, while also growing 
gconuts, focus on yam-growing. The hypothe- 
js of variation in the focal aspects of culture is 
here confirmed by the recognition of over two 
hundred varieties of yams and only fourteen 
varieties of coconuts! But why could one not 
equally as well prove that coconut-growing is 
the focus of interest by showing that more non- 
dible products—roofs, mats, and whatever— 
ye made from the coconut than from the yam? 
Or suppose that the Ponapeans shifted their 
focus from the prestige interest in the yam to an 
eonomic interest in the coconut. One would 
then, to save the criterion, be forced to deter- 
mine variability by something else than the 
comparative number of varieties found among 
the local vegetables. But of what scientific value 
isa criterion so susceptible of manipulation? 
And consider the notion that the focal aspects of 
culture offer the least resistance to change. If a 
people is found, like the Toda, who are extreme- 
lyresistant to change, one points to the existing 
“variety” as evidence of past change; or, if the 
culture lies far enough in the past, one can point 
to future change—that the people of the Middle 
Ages welcomed change in the church is proved, 
one could say, by the breaking-up of the church 
in the Reformation. 
To take a last example of Herskovits’ reason- 
ing: “We find rapid change and the incorpora- 
tion of Arabic words in Palestinian Hebrew; 
little change, and few Hebrew words in Pales- 
tinian Arabic. In the one case, language is a 
focal concern, as against the manner in which 
the Arab has taken his mode of speech for 
granted” (p. 551). To anyone, however, who 
does not have a thesis to ride, is it not clear that 
Hebrew has always been a “focal concern’”’ of 
the Jews? How else could it have survived dur- 
ing the many hundreds of years when it was not 
a mother-tongue? But, if it was always a focal 
concern, then it must, if we can believe Hersko- 
vits, have undergone a continual rapid change 
(unless the criterion is to be applied only as con- 
venient), so that modern Hebrew must differ 
from ancient at least as much as, say, modern 
English from the language of the Proto-Teutons. 
And, as for the present changes in Hebrew, 
Herskovits ignores the fact that, whether a focal 
concern or not, Hebrew, as the spoken language 
of a modern people, could not possibly remain 
what it is in the Torah and the Prophets. 
One could go on for many pages, indeed for 
the length of a book, with an examination of 
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Herskovits as a theorist. But it is time, I think, 
to close and to draw the appropriate moral: 
that, if Herskovits is one of the more distin- 
guished theorists among the social scientists, 
then social science is in a very bad way. I prefer 
to believe, however, that Herskovits’ real dis- 
tinction lies in his field work and that his the- 
oretical vagaries proceed, not from the condi- 
tion of social science, but from the undertaking 
of a task that lies beyond the author’s more 
eminent talents. Or, if I have misunderstood 
Herskovits and done him injustice, as I possibly 
have, I should say then that the author of a 
textbook ought to express himself with less ob- 
fuscation. Nevertheless, I recommend the book 
both as a review of some anthropological data 
and ideas and for the stimulation that its 
theoretical inadequacies—as I judge them— 
may offer. 

ARTHUR CHILD 
University of Chicago 


KNOWLEDGE AND THE Goop IN PtatTo’s Re- 
public. By H. W. B. Joseph. Edited by 
H. L. A. Hart. New York and London: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1948. Pp. 73. $1.50. 
This little book consists of lectures on the 

Republic written in 1925 and subsequently de- 
livered at Oxford to students in the Faculty of 
Litterae Humaniores, the famous “Greats” 
course. Since it is now published as one of the 
series of “Oxford Classical and Philosophical 
Monographs” dealing with the subjects of the 
Bachelor’s examinations, it is therefore interest- 
ing both as an essay in Platonic scholarship and 
as an indication of the level of understanding ex- 
pected of Oxford undergraduates. It appears 
that standards are quite high so far as familiar- 
ity with the text and with the critical literature 
is concerned but that this impressive philologi- 
cal machinery may not clarify the philosophic 
issues. The editor has contributed titles for the 
chapters into which he has divided the manu- 
script. Otherwise it has been printed almost ex- 
actly as written, although its rhetoric might 
have been improved had Professor Joseph lived 
to revise it. 

The author’s concern is with the figures of 
the sun, the divided line, and the cave in Books 
vi and vii, together with the relevant remaining 
parts of Book vii—certainly the crucial argu- 
ments of the Republic and among the most im- 
portant in all Plato. His thesis in brief, following 
Ferguson, Jackson, and Stocks, is that it is 
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“hopeless to seek in the Allegory of the Cave for 
four stages in the soul’s journey towards the 
apprehension of Reality that can be made to 
correspond with the distinction of the four 
rabhpara ris Yuxis in the quadripartite Line” 
(p. 41), notwithstanding considerable contrary 
evidence in the text itself, and especially the 
passage beginning: ‘Every feature in this par- 
able, my dear Glaucon, is meant to fit our earlier 
analysis, . . .” (517A-D). A subsidiary thesis is 
that at this stage of his development Plato had 
“not yet” come to recognize ‘“mathematicals” 
as a distinct realm between sensibles and Ideas, 
as Aristotle reports him eventually to have 
done, but that he should have. 
This reviewer is convinced that Professor 
Joseph is thoroughly mistaken. There is not 
space to debate the issues, but some remarks in 
opposition to the tradition which he represents 
may be appropriate. If these passages of the 
Republic are taken as an analogical schema of 
Plato’s principles of inquiry, one should expect 
to find its pattern exemplified in the dialogue 
itself. It would then be read as an ascent up the 
“line” from the images of justice in Book i to the 
still hypothetical and figurative exposition of 
Books vi and vii. But one should not seek simple 
identifications of stages in the text for several 
reasons. One is that any two sections of the line 
exhibit the same relation of image to archetype 
as its two main divisions. It thus indicates pro- 
portions only and cannot be used to make final 
distinctions, for the participants in the discus- 
sion have admittedly had insufficient training in 
dialectic to grasp a nonhypothetical principle 
(cf. the caution in 504). Moreover, any part of 
any written text might be understood at any 
level, from the grammatical to the philosophic, 
depending upon the insight of the interpreter. 
For example, one who had made the complete 
upward journey might, upon return to the cave, 
have no difficulty in reading the shadows on the 
wall as images of philosophic truth. 

From these principles it should follow that 
Plato’s analogies should be interpreted analogi- 
cally and that to seek in them for literal state- 
ments of logical and ontological distinctions 
would be a mistake, as Aquinas once pointed 
out to his contemporaries (cf. In lib. de anima 
i. 8). But this is what critics like Professor 
Joseph always do. If the “images” of the line 
mean literally ‘‘shadows and reflections in wa- 
ter,” then, of course, they do not correspond to 
the state of mind of us men in our normal unen- 
lightened condition at the bottom of the cave. 
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Similarly, the objects of the faculties differenti. 
ated on the line, being determined only with ref. 
erence to the clarity of the faculty, are not en. 
tities distinguishable by independent ontological 
traits. On the contrary, anything might be 
found in any division according to our mode of 
understanding. Hence to know Being in a math. 
ematical way need not, as according to Aris. 
totle’s literal criticism it does, involve the 
independent existence of mathematical beings. 

It is this same tendency to literalize Plato’s 
method which, when it meets diverse state. 
ments in the dialogues corresponding to differ- 
ent dialectical levels, transforms the methodo- 
logical progression into a temporal one and 
yields an “evolution of Plato’s thought” 
through an incredible number of vacillations, 
It is particularly ironic that this doctrine re- 
ceived its first support from the “stylistic” 
analysis of his language, which would be near 
the level of images on the line (cf. Plato’s com- 
ment on what can be learned from the written 
word in the Phaedrus and what he says about 
his own writing in the Seventh Letter). 

One final question: Why do commentators 
rely almost exclusively upon philological canons 
of criticism but hardly ever seek clues from 
philosophers whose methods are similar to 
Plato’s? There are analogues of the line, for ex- 
ample, in Descartes and Spinoza, to say nothing 
of Augustine. 

WARNER A. WIck 
University of Chicago 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL TRADITION. By 
Richard Hofstadter. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1948. Pp. xi + 378. $4.00. 


This book is a welcome addition to the litera- 
ture of American political thought. It comes 
near to being the kind of which we have very 
few and need more. It is, that is to say, almost a 
major contribution to the interpretation of the 
American tradition. But, in spite of the title, it 
is, instead, a series of twelve essays. All are live- 
ly and readable; all are based on wide reading; 
all, except one, deal with significant figures or 
groups of figures. The essays do not add up to 
an over-all view of the growth and nature of the 
American political tradition. 

There is no conclusion, no summing-up, no 
bringing-together of the numerous comments 
set down in the essays. Only in the six-page In- 
troduction is there an attempt to state the au- 
thor’s point of view. In that Introduction Pro- 
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fessor Hofstadter uses a number of familiar 
words to indicate the general character of 
American society and politics: “intensely na- 
tionalistic and for the most part isolationist, it 
has been fiercely individualistic and capitalis- 
tic.” While these terms are in some degree ap- 
propriate, all are in other respects inappropriate, 
and, even when lumped together, they leave out 
almost as much as they include. 

Perhaps the central paragraph of the Intro- 
duction is the following: 

The sanctity of private property, the right of the 
individual to dispose of and invest it, the value of 
opportunity, and the natural evolution of self-inter- 
est and self-assertion, within broad legal limits, into 
a beneficent social order have been staple tenets of 
the central faith in American political ideologies; 
these conceptions have been shared in large part by 
men as diverse as Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Cleve- 
land, Bryan, Wilson, and Hoover. The business of 
politics—so the creed runs—is to protect this com- 
petitive world, to foster it, on occasion to patch up 
itsincidental abuses, but not to cripple it with a plan 
for common collective action. American traditions 
also show a strong bias in favor of equalitarian de- 
mocracy, but it has been a democracy in cupidity 
rather than a democracy of fraternity. 


This, except for the dubious extravagance of 
the last clause, is true enough. It is, however, 
only a step—though an important and some- 
times neglected step—in the formulation of an 
adequate interpretation of a very great tradi- 
tion. 

As one might infer from this quotation, Hof- 
stadter’s general slant is revisionist. I, for one, 
heartily sympathize with that attitude, since I 
believe that we need more frequent and more 
searching criticisms and reinterpretations than 
we have had. To be sure, there are dangers in the 
procedure, particularly if the reconsideration is 
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made in a dogmatic temper and proceeds on the 
assumptions of a narrow formula. It seems to me 
that Professor Hofstadter has too little consist- 
ent dogma rather than too much, though I do 
think that his approach is a limited one and one 
which has in some respects already been over- 
worked. Thus his chapters on the Founding 
Fathers and Jefferson are generally Beardian. 
That Charles Beard made a significant contribu- 
tion to the understanding of American political 
thinking in his two books on economic interpre- 
tation can be taken for granted. But his point of 
view was an oversimplified one and badly needs 
a more searching re-examination than it has 
ever received. Professor Hofstadter has written 
temperately of the Founders and of Jefferson. 
He has not given important additional insights. 

The other essays are all well worth reading. 
They vary somewhat in quality. In my opinion 
the one on Lincoln is particularly good, the one 
on Franklin Roosevelt disappointing. There 
seems no adequate reason for the inclusion of 
Wendell Phillips; a dozen other men or groups 
of men might more appropriately have been se- 
lected. In several of the essays—for example, 
those on Bryan, Theodore Roosevelt, and Wil- 
son—the author is more successful in dealing 
with moral or philosophical limitations than 
with the positive contributions each of the men 
made. In large part I think this shortcoming is 
the result of overemphasis upon the place of the 
acquisitive impulse and failure to give sufficient 
weight to other and equally important factors. 
But I am, nevertheless, grateful to the author 
for a group of interesting and stimulating es- 
says, and I very much hope that this will not be 
his last book on this subject. 


BENJAMIN F. WRIGHT 
Harvard University 


SHORTER NOTICES 


EARLY THEOLOGICAL WritIncs. By Georg Wil- 
helm Friedrich Hegel. Translated by T. M. 
Knox. Introduction and translation of frag- 
ments by Richard Kroner. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. xi+340. 
$5.00. 

An acquaintance with his early work is more 
essential to an understanding of Hegel’s later 
systematic exposition than is the case with al- 
most any other philosopher, and yet these theo- 
logical works in which he developed the sub- 
stance of the dialectic seem hardlv to be known, 


if one is to judge from some contemporary refer- 
ences to Hegelian philosophy. It is a real con- 
tribution to make available for the first time in 
English these translations from Nohl’s Hegels 
theologische Jugendschriften: ‘The Positivity of 
the Christian Religion’’; “The Spirit of Chris- 
tianity and Its Fate’’; and three brief pieces, an 
incomplete manuscript on ‘“‘Love,” the surviv- 
ing short bit of a lost manuscript titled by Nohl 
“Fragment of a System,” and a speech, “On 
Classical Studies,’ delivered by Hegel when rec- 
tor of the Gymnasium at Nuremberg. 





The varieties of ‘Hegelian dialectic” to be 


found in current writing indicate the impor- 
tance of clarifying how and why Hegel worked 
out the science of logic as an answer to contra- 
dictions in his own metaphysical speculation. 
These first writings reflect the intellectual 
struggle which forced Hegel to logic as a prob- 
lem-solving formulation, gradually developed 
into systematic form. Those who have found the 
Phenomenology almost wholly unintelligible 
may well discover new understanding and 
meaning in that tortuous work if it is under- 
stood as a transition from the early theological 
writings to the logic. For English-reading phi- 
losophers this volume should be one of the most 
interesting contributions to our history of 
philosophy in recent years. 

The translations, except the ‘Fragment of a 
System” and ‘‘On Classical Studies” have been 
done by Professor Knox. The Introduction by 
Professor Kroner is very readable and sound 
but somewhat more lengthy and elementary 
than might seem necessary to introduce this 
kind of material. It seems designed to introduce 
the theological writings of Hegel to students of 
theology who have no previous acquaintance 
with Hegel; however, this may be a worth-while 
thing to do for students of theology and stu- 
dents of philosophy as well. 

GLENN NEGLEY 


TRAITE DU LIBRE ARBITRE. By Jacques Benigne 
Bossuet. French text with Spanish transla- 
tion by the students of the French seminar. 
Introduction and notes by Roger Labrousse. 
Tucum4n, Argentina: Universidad Nacional 
de Tucumén, 1948. Pp. 239. $12.00 (arg). 
This co-operative student translation from 

Bossuet was a worthy project and, no doubt, a 

salutary exercise; and, to judge by the compari- 

son of a few pages, the rendition is faithful. 

Materials for a critical edition being unavail- 

able, the Hachette edition of 1897 was repro- 

duced, facing the translation. In a seventy-six- 
page Introduction, Labrousse sketches the free- 
will controversy through the three crises of 

Lutheranism, Molinism, and Jansenism, “to 

give an idea of the historical meaning of the doc- 

trines Bossuet examines in his Treatise [of 1704], 

and in particular of the Thomism, Augustinism, 

and Cartesianism which we shall encounter as 
integral parts of his own theory of the free will” 

p. 35); and concludes with a lengthy outline of 

the Treatise itself. 

ARTHUR CHILD 
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THE LIBERAL Sptrit: Essays ON PROBLEMs op 
FREEDOM IN THE MODERN Wor tp. By Hor. 
ace M. Kallen, Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Univer. 
sity Press, 1948. Pp. viit+242. $3.00. 
Professor Kallen is worried about the sur. 

vival of freedom in our contemporary society, 

and well may we all be so concerned; but I must 
confess that my own thinking on this crucial] 
matter was more confused than clarified by 
these rambling essays. The material is too rap. 
dom in both style and content to provide either 
satisfactory reading or a clear picture of just 
what it is that Professor Kallen wants done to. 
ward the preservation of freedom. There are, to 
be sure, flights of oratorical prose which resound 
with a fervor of praiseworthy conviction. But 
the struggle for freedom today needs more than 
enthusiastic acclamation; at this game, the 
enemies of freedom can beat us hands down, 


GLENN NEGLEY 


THE MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS OF Locic. By 
George Boole. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1948. 
Pp. 82. 7s. 6d. 

This volume is a reissue of an important little 
tractate that antedated the more famous Laws 
of Thought by seven years. It contains most of 
Boole’s theory of classes and part of the work 
on propositions found in the later treatise. His 
fundamental principle, that x? = x, is here laid 
down, but many of his applications have evi- 
dently not yet been worked out sufficiently for 
publication. 

GEORGE KIMBALL PLOCHMANN 


THE OPEN SELF. By Charles Morris. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948. Pp. xi+-179. $3.00. 
This book has a special eloquence of its own. 

It calls to a view of life which has stature, ma- 

turity, comprehensiveness. It articulates a phil- 

osophical view for which undoubtedly increas- 
ing support will be rallied. It throws out sugges- 
tions and insights which are on the frontier of 
the kind of synoptic thinking which has to gain 
increasing favor, criticism, and appealing formu- 
lation. It joins in a general way with such books 

as Erich Fromm’s Man for Himself and L. L. 

Whyte’s The Next Development in Man, to cen- 

ter more thinking on the implications of a sci- 

ence of man and the great need for more wisdom 
about the nature of human selfhood. 

It does all this in terms combining an inter- 
pretation of Sheldon’s work on psychosomatic 
typology, a summary statement of the uses of 
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language, @ recapitulation of the main ideas in 
the author’s own stimulating book Paths of 
Life, setting forth the typical alternative ap- 
proaches to a philosophy of life, and, finally, a 

p of the instrumentalities for analyzing the 
psychic forces at work below human conscious- 
ness. By an interweaving of the novel insights 
brought from these several outlooks, Professor 
Morris comes to his conception of an “open 
self” in an open society as contrasted with the 
dangers of a closed society of unfree and anxious 
selves. 

The final chapters are a warning and a sum- 
mons of a somewhat homiletic character. This 
book is thus as much a product of our day and 
our distress as is this morning’s newspaper. It 
confronts on a high ethical plane the central 
problems of human living. 

In some way that I felt it hard to analyze, the 
book remains unsatisfactory—perhaps in its 
very intellectualism. Its eloquence is partial 
though rewarding. Its excitement is less con- 
tagious than it should be, owing, I believe, to its 
earnest rationalism. With this reservation, I 
urge scholars in the social sciences to share the 
synthesizing interest and the commitment to 
ultimate human values which this volume 
espouses. 

Orpway TEAD 


CRITIQUE OF PRACTICAL REASON AND OTHER 
Writincs tv Mora Purtosopny. By Im- 
manuel Kant. Translated and edited with an 
Introduction by Lewis White Beck. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1949. Pp. xv+ 
370. $5.00. 


Since Abbott’s translation of Kant’s ethical 
works has long been unavailable, the present 
volume meets a great need of students for an 
adequate presentation in English of Kant’s ethi- 
cal theory. The Grundlegung has indeed been 
obtainable; but the Grundlegung and the 
Critique of Practical Reason should certainly be 
studied together. 

Beck includes the following writings: Foun- 
dations of the Metaphysics of Morals (the 
Grundlegung), Critique of Practical Reason, An 
Inquiry into the Distinctness of the Principles of 
Natural Theology and Morals, Perpetual Peace, 
three short essays (“‘What Is Enlightenment?” 
“What Is Orientation in Thinking?” and “On a 
Supposed Right To Lie from Altruistic Mo- 
tives”), and two short excerpts from the 
Metaphysik der Sitten. 

Check of two or three key passages seems to 
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indicate that the translator has succeeded very 
well in constructing an English version which is 
readable, intelligible, and at the same time faith- 
ful to the original. 

CHARNER PERRY 


An INTRODUCTION TO THE PRINCIPLES OF 
Morals AND LEGISLATION. By Jeremy 
Bentham. With an Introduction by Laurence 
J. Lafleur. New York: Hafner Pub. Co., 
1948. Pp. lii+378. $1.50. 


Hume’s MorRAL AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Edited with an Introduction by Henry D. 
Aiken. New York: Hafner Pub. Co., 1948. 
Pp. liv+388. $1.75. 


DIALOGUES CONCERNING NATURAL RELIGION. 
By David Hume. With an Introduction by 
Henry D. Aiken. New York: Hafner Pub. 
Co., 1948. Pp. xviiit+95. $0.80. 


Two TREATISES OF GOVERNMENT. By John 
Locke. With an Introduction by Thomas I. 
Cook. New York: Hafner Pub. Co., 1947. 
Pp. xlii+311. $1.25. 


Essays IN PraGMatisM. By William James. 
Edited with an Introduction by Alburey 
Castell. New York: Hafner Pub. Co., 1948. 
Pp. xvi+176. $0.90. 

To teachers of ethics and political philoso- 
phy, confronted by classes too large for library 
assignments and hampered by the fact that 
many important texts are either out of print or 
expensive, these inexpensive, paper-bound 
“Hafner Library of Classics” volumes will be 
very useful. The print is easily readable. 

The Hume volume contains a selection from 
Book II of the Treatise, all of Book ITI, all of the 
Enquiry, and ten moral and political essays. 
Hume’s moral and political philosophy has, in 
comparison with his epistemology, received rela- 
tively little attention; but one might plausibly 
argue that the emphasis has been inversely pro- 
portional to the merit of the two parts of his 
philosophy and that his discussions of morals 
and politics have more originality and sub- 
stance than his discussions of knowledge. How- 
ever that may be, this book makes conveniently 
available material which deserves the attention 
of students. 

Locke’s Two Treatises of Government, at least 
the second, have not been neglected. The pres- 
ent edition, however, has something unusual to 
offer students of political philosophy, since it 
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contains, in addition to the full text of both 
treatises, the text of Filmer’s Patriarcha. 

The Bentham volume and the second Hume 
volume present the complete texts of the works 
named; and students will be glad to have both 
available in an inexpensive edition. 

The James volume is somewhat different 
from the others in that it is made up of seven 
assorted essays and chapters. It contains “The 
Sentiment of Rationality,” ‘The Dilemma of 
Determinism,”’ “The Moral Philosopher and the 
Moral Life,” “The Will To Believe,” chapter xx 
from Varieties of Religious Experience, and Lec- 
tures IT and VI from Pragmatism. 


CHARNER PERRY 


ANCILLA TO THE PRE-SOCRATIC PHILOSOPHERS. 
By Kathleen Freeman. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1948. Pp. x+162. 


Miss Freeman here follows up her valuable 
Companion to the Pre-Socratic Philosophers (pub- 
lished in 1946) with a translation of the frag- 
ments of the Pre-Socratics given in the fifth edi- 
tion of Diels’s Fragmente der Vorsokratiker. The 
translation is complete except for the longer 
extracts from Gorgias, which are summarized. 
The cryptic and very fragmentary character of 
the fragments poses unusually difficult prob- 
lems for the translator; considered in the light of 
these difficulties, Miss Freeman’s work is excel- 
lent. Where her renditions give pause, it is be- 
cause she might have been more literal. Thus 
she translates both véuos and Aéyos as “law” 
(pp. 24, 27-29), while also rendering Adyos as 
“word” (p. 30), “Reason” (p. 43), “theory” 
(p. 44). In extenuation, however, it should be 
said that in each case she has inclosed the 
transliterated Greek word in parentheses next 
to each of these renditions. 

The book will, of course, be valuable for all 
students of Greek philosophy. But leafing 
through its pages confirms again the fact that, 
in an important sense of the word “history,” the 
history of Greek philosophy begins with Plato. 


ALAN GEWIRTH 


THe Lrprary oF History. By Diodorus of 
Sicily. With an English translation by Russel 
M. Geer. (“Loeb Classical Library,” Vol. 
IX.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1947. Pp. xii+421. $2.50. 


THE Roman ANTIQUITIES. By Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus. With an English translation 
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by Earnest Cary, on the basis of the version 
of Edward Spelman. (“Loeb Classical [). 
brary,” Vol. VI.) Cambridge, Mass.: Har. 
vard University Press, 1947. Pp. v+37. 
$2.50. 


It is a pleasure to welcome these two recent 
arrivals in the tantalizingly slow trickle of 
“Loeb Library” volumes from Great Britain 
where, despite their Harvard imprint, they on 
manufactured. The Diodorus volume contains 
Books xviii and xix, chapters 1-63 of the His. 
tory; the Dionysius volume contains Books jx 
(chaps. 25-71) and x of the Antiquities. The 
translations in both volumes present a happy 
combination of accuracy and readability. 


ALAN GEwirtx 


CHAPTERS IN WESTERN CIVILIZATION, Vol. II. 
Selected and edited by the Contemporary 
Civilization Staff of Columbia College, Co- 
lumbia University. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1948. Pp. 299. $2.50. 


This volume presents nine historical chap- 
ters by eleven different authors on various 
phases of social developments in the West dur- 
ing the past century and a half. Seven of the 
chapters were previously published elsewhere. 
Among the articles likely to be of particular 
interest to readers of this journal are “The 
Romantic Protest,” from The Making of the 
Modern Mind, by J. H. Randall, Jr.; “The Im- 
pact of Darwinism,” by Richard Hofstadter; 
and “Social Viewpoints since 1850,” by Charles 
Frankel. 

ALAN GEWIRTH 


GOVERNMENT AND Po.itics ABROAD. Edited by 
Joseph S. Roucek. Rev. ed. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., 1948. Pp. xii+585. $5.00 
(text ed., $4.00). 


Designed primarily for courses in compara- 
tive government, this revised and enlarged work 
is a handy reference source for all whose outlook 
is cosmopolitan. Five scholars under the chair- 
manship of the editor have here brought to- 
gether in one volume the salient facts as touch- 
ing the governing institutions of thirty-three 
countries, revised in many cases up to 10948. 
Naturally there is less completeness as touching 
the countries behind the “‘iron curtain,” but 
even there what is known is given the dynamic 
form of a functioning process. History is empha- 
sized as well as constitutional forms and struc- 
ture of government. Japan is most missing, and 
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the treatment of Italy is behind time, since the 
revision did not catch the operation of the new 
Italian constitution. But, in general, the sketchi- 
ness of all this done in one volume is compen- 
sated for by the timeliness. The book is certain 
to continue useful. N.S: 


[MAGES OR SHADOWS OF DIVINE THINGS. By 
Jonathan Edwards. Edited by Perry Miller. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1948. 


Pp. ix+151. $2.75. 


IgisH TRACTS (1720-1723) AND SERMONS. By 
Jonathan Swift. Edited by Herbert Davis, 
with an introductory essay and notes by 
Louis A. Landa. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 
1948. Pp. xxx+386. 145. 


The Edwards volume is a first printing of a 
work consisting of 212 numbered notations 
which the author wrote down at various periods 
throughout his life. Although it was not in- 
tended for publication, the manuscript provides 
interesting background material for the under- 
standing of his basic ideas. The “images or 
shadows of divine things” are, of course, the 
phenomena of nature: “The things of the world 
are ordered and designed to shadow forth spirit- 
ual things” (p. 44). Edwards’ method, conse- 
quently, is analogical, with a wealth of observa- 
tional detail and imaginative construction which 
leaves no phenomenon without its divine cor- 
relate, sign, or lesson. Professor Miller’s intro- 
duction to the volume is an illuminating analy- 
sis of the relation of the work both to Edwards’ 
other writings and to the intellectual climate in 
which it was composed. 

The writings of Swift contained in the other 
volume under review present interesting con- 
trasts to the work of Edwards. Both Jonathans 
were divines, writing at approximately the same 
period; but, while the one was a Puritan focus- 
ing upon physico-cosmological relations and the 
other an Anglican dealing primarily with moral 
and political questions, the differences between 
them are directly based upon other grounds. 
Where for Edwards the natural and spiritual 
worlds throw mutual light on each other, so that 
there is no divorce between experience and rea- 
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son, on the one hand, and revelation, on the 
other, for Swift divine things are mysteries to 
which reason cannot penetrate. Thus, for ex- 
ample, Edwards can present a prolonged exposi- 
tion of the trinity and unity of God by analcgies 
to the human soul and to the sun (Images, pp. 
63-64); but Swift, in his sermon ‘‘On the Trin- 
ity,” declares that by the doctrine of the triune 
character of God “‘something dark or mystical 
was meant, which it pleased God to conceal 
from me and from all the World . . . what that 
Union, or what the Distinction is, all Mankind 
are equally ignorant, and must continue so, at 
least till the Day of Judgment, without some 
new Revelation” (p. 161). Consequently, Swift’s 
tracts and sermons, while by no means slighting 
religious considerations, achieve a specificity of 
moral and political relevance which is foreign to 
the method of Edwards. This is particularly to 
be seen in such a famous sermon as the “Causes 
of the Wretched Condition of Ireland” (pp. 199- 
209), which, while it begins with a quotation 
from the One Hundred and Ninety-fourth 
Psalm, goes on to list as causes not only such 
factors as “‘monstrous Pride and Vanity in both 
sexes” but also Ireland’s economic subjection, 
“‘by which we are become as ‘Hewers of Wood, 
and Drawers of Water,’ to our rigorous Neigh- 
bours,”’ and “that Aegyptian Bondage of cruel, 
oppressing, covetous Landlords” (pp. 200, 201). 

The volume also contains many other docu- 
ments of central importance for the understand- 
ing of Swift’s political ideas, including the ser- 
mons “On Mutual Subjection” and “Upon the 
Martyrdom of King Charles I,” where he pre- 
sents the doctrine of the divine right of kings in 
a fashion somewhat more moderate than that of 
other Anglicans, and the Thoughts on Religion, 
where the doctrine of liberty of conscience in 
political, as well as in religious, matters is inter- 
preted.as applying only to “thoughts and opin- 
ions” but not to any kind of overt expression 
because in both spheres such expression “‘equal- 
ly produces revolutions, or at least convulsions 
and disturbances in a state” (p. 263). Professor 
Landa’s Introduction to the sermons is interest- 


ing and informative. 
. ALAN GEWIRTH 
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